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PREFACE 



In presenting this book to the public, I desire 
to disclaim any literary effort, and to apologize 
for the apparent predominance of the personal 
element. 

My main object is an attempt to describe 
the little things that happened by the way, 
interspersed with some ** philosophical " reflec- 
tions. A second motive is to give the public 
some conception of the hardships, mental and 
physical, undergone by the war correspondents, 
fully thirty-five per cent of whom were either 
killed or incapacitated. Any remarks that 
may seem to be criticisms are not intended as 
such. 

This opportunity is taken to express my 
heartiest thanks to the good fellows of the 
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British Army for the many courtesies extended 
me. To Messrs Underwood & Underwood, 
London, I am indebted for the kind permis- 
sion to use in this book a few of the negatives 
I made for them during the South African 
Campaign. 

H. F. Mackern, 

New York. 
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INTRODUCTION 



^T^HE breaking out of the British-Boer 
war in South Africa turned the eyes 
of the world in that direction. Corre- 
spondents and illustrators of the great dailies 
and magazines immediately flocked to the 
scene of action : among the representatives 
of the latter publications I found myself 
numbered, and within a few days of receiving 
my instructions I sailed for South Africa via 
London. 

The voyage from New York to South- 
ampton was in itself uneventful and too 
commonplace to be worth recording, but I 
should like to refer to a subject which I 
trust will be of some interest to my fellow- 
countrymen. The greater proportion of 
people on board were English, or rather 
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British ; as amongst them were men of wide 
travel and experience, I was immediately in- 
terested in ascertaining their impressions of 
America. I do not know whether I was 
particularly fortunate in meeting the right 
kind of men, or whether it is that the 
educated Briton of to-day is more observant 
and broad-minded than those who have 
visited us before, but it is certain that in the 
many conversations I had with my fellow- 
passengers carping criticism had yielded to 
fair comparison, disdain to admiration. No- 
thing seemed to touch them more than the 
frank, open hospitality which had been shown 
to them by our people. 

As my stay in London was of a month's 
duration only, and that time more than filled 
by attention from kind friends there, no 
opportunity was afforded me of noticing 
anything of particular interest, except, per- 
haps, the good feeling for the United States 
which was manifest on every possible occasion. 
The theatres and music-halls were full of it, 
no opportunity being lost to flash the Union 
Jack and the Stars and Stripes together 
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before an audience which was always only 
too ready to give its thorough if noisy ap- 
probation. 

In the profusion of bunting and decorations 
on Lord Mayor's Day the Stars and Stripes 
were in strong evidence, much more so in- 
deed than the flag of any other country, 
while the friendly tone of the Press is too 
well known to require comment. Such 
proofs should be most gratifying to those of 
us who are broad-minded enough to grasp 
their true meaning, to those who think for 
themselves, and are not influenced by sen- 
sation-seeking editors or gallery-talking 
politicians ; even though some of the latter 
have poured out their eloquence in Con- 
gress, while lacking absolutely a clear under- 
standing of the actual state of affairs in 
South Africa, which forced Britain into a 
war which she would rather have averted. 

But the public will not be fooled by these 
statesmen who are ever on the look-out to 
work on the susceptibilities of the ignorant. 
The men found pleading for the Boers are 
those who wanted to recognise the so-called 
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Cuban Republic, even when the combined 
United States Army and Navy were not able 
to locate it : the same patriots who, by their 
absurd notion of justice (to call it nothing 
worse) encouraged the Philippinos to shoot 
down our boys, and for the sake of such 
cheap notoriety as they can get, are willing 
at any time to embarrass the government. 

The natural outcome of international politics 
must be the unity of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Its consummation will preserve the balance 
of power, and command the peace of the 
world. This need not necessarily be by 
treaties or state-craft, such as the Franco- 
Russian Treaty, which in many quarters is 
not thought worth the paper it is written on, 
but by ties which bind much closer : ties of 
right, justice, and equality to all men. 

The British and the American people are 
more closely interwoven by descent, marriage, 
commerce, and every principle that constitutes 
the strength of the Anglo-Saxon character, 
than any other two countries on the face of 
the globe. 

Every possible reason exists why we should 
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be united ; not one reason why we should 
not. There is everything in common, no- 
thing uncommon between us. It is time for 
the United States to throw off their scepti- 
cism and cease to be haunted by that ever- 
lasting bogey ** British aggression " ; time to 
grasp the strong hand of friendship which is 
now stretched out toward us, and in the grip 
of which we can but feel the same pulsations 
as in our own veins, prompting honour, 
truth, and manliness. 



CHAPTER I 

SOUTHAMPTON TO CAPE TOWN 

/^N November nth, we sailed from 
Southampton on the R.M.S. Dunvegan 
Castle for Cape Town. The voyage from 
beginning to end was in every respect better 
than could be hoped for; the slight motion 
experienced from the ever-turbulent Bay of 
Biscay, which was more than kind to us, was 
soon changed for the smoother waters of the 
African coast. 

But a few days had rolled by before the 
picturesque island of Madeira came into sight. 
Funchal, the seaport, nestling at the foot of 
the mountains, with its quaint and narrow 
streets, adobe houses, and lazy Portuguese, 
reminds you of the toy villages and farms seen 
temptingly laid out in boxes for the delectation 
of the small boy at Christmas. The anchor 
had scarcely dropped to its bed before swarms 
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of boats approached our ship, laden with every 
possible thing the traveller might need, from a 
large wicker chair to a noisy parrot. 

Our party spent a few pleasant hours on 
this island of roses and camellias, where 
every conveyance moves on sledge-runners, 
not on wheels, although the temperature is 
anything but one to suggest snow. The 
streets are laid with small round stones about 
the size of hen*s eggs, which through constant 
wear become very smooth and slippery on the 
surface. Over this road are drawn all manner 
of conveyances, from the common dray, on 
which freight is hauled, to the more pretentious 
four-seated ox sledge. No uncommon sight is 
that of a hammock swung on a pole and borne 
along on the shoulders of two olive-skinned 
attendants ; as the lace of the canopy top 
swings to and fro with the step of the bearers, 
you obtain a glimpse of a pair of black eyes, the 
owner of which reclines gracefully within, as 
her servants bear her along to pay afternoon 
calls. This slow and easy mode of moving 
about the town seems in every way compatible 
with the habits of the lazy-going inhabitants. 
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In the evening we once more weighed anchor, 
and soon the lights of Funchal began to blink 
in the distance and then to disappear altogether. 
On the next day a committee of entertainment 
was formed, and then followed the usual round 
of tournaments, sports, concerts, etc., which so 
pleasantly help to while away the wearisome 
hours on board ship. Thus came to an end 
our voyage of eighteen days, the length of 
which we did not realize, owing to the fine 
weather, the work of the entertainment com- 
mittee, and last but not least, the ever-watchful 
attention of the ship s officers — a jollier or more 
gentlemanly crew than whom never sailed the 
seas. 

Night overtook us before we came in sight 
of the Cape mountains, but the magnificent 
scene is all the more awe-inspiring as it bursts 
upon you in the early morning. Cape Town 
stretching out along the sea, Table Mountain 
rising in one majestic mass to a height of 
3667 feet, with its steep and partly wooded 
slope surmounted by extended lines of sand- 
stone precipices more than 900 feet high, its 
bleak and lonesome peaks standing out like 
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sentinels on either side, and the wide sweep of 
the Bay in front with its numerous shipping, 
make a picture which few but artists could 
imagine. 

The city itself is rather disappointing to the 
traveller, who is always looking for something 
different from what he has before seen : there 
is nothing locally distinctive about it. The 
majority of the buildings consist of two-storey 
brick structures plastered and painted on the 
outside. Adderly Street, the main thorough- 
fare of the metropolis, running from the sea to 
the Parliament Houses, has many fine shops, 
where almost everything you require can be 
found ; as you look up the street you see several 
pretentious buildings, such as the General Post- 
Office, Standard Bank, Cartwrights*, the Grand 
Hotel, etc. Electric trolley-cars run over all 
parts of the city and to the suburbs twelve 
miles out. 

The general scenes in Cape Town are very 
similar to those in thrifty cities of about 
twenty thousand inhabitants in the western 
part of the United States. As to accommo- 
dation, there are several hotels : the Mount 
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Nelson is situated about ten minutes' drive 
from the General Post-Office, in a shady 
charming spot surrounded by shrubbery and 
flowers and backed by the mountains. The 
Grand and Royal Hotels are centrally situ- 
ated, and more frequented by the commercial 
travelling public; these are both good build- 
ings, but the management is far from what it 
might be. They possess lifts which must be 
intended as ornaments, for after a hot day's 
outing a guest has to climb four flights of 
stairs to his room, while the porter, with a 
three-pound package to take up, avails him- 
self of the modern improvement. In the 
rooms there are bells which ring, but are 
never answered ; you might be dying, and 
with the last ebb of strength push the bell 
button, but the landlord would not even come 
to note the size of coffin required. As to 
the table fare, the less said the better : it is 
coarse, uninvitingly prepared, with little variety, 
and often barely palatable. No thought is 
given to the personal comfort of the guest, 
who is supposed to get along as best he can, 
pay his fifteen shillings a day, and look cheerful. 
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The immediate outskirts of the business 
portion of the town are principally occupied 
by the lower class, together with countless 
Malays and half-caste Dutch. A visit to the 
Plein Street on a Saturday evening is well 
worth the time. The street is full of Malays 
and every other mixture of the human race 
imaginable, chattering and gesticulating while 
buying and selling. As you leave the city 
and pass out, either by train or electric car, 
the scene changes, and home after home, sur- 
rounded by beautiful gardens, greets the eye ; 
prettier places than Rosebank, Claremont, 
Kenil worth, etc., are hard to find. 

One of my first duties on arriving at Cape 
Town was to call on our Consul-General, 
Colonel James G. Stowe, whom I found 
to be a good type of a certain class in our 
American family ; he was kind, genial, and 
ready to do anything in his power to assist 
me. Colonel Stowe's home is in Kansas 
City, where for some time previous to his 
entering the Consular Service he had been 
engaged in the implement business. Being 
more of a business man than a politician, he 
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has applied his business qualifications with no 
little tact and skill to his office of United 
States Consul-General in South Africa. 
He is most popular, not only among the 
Americans residing there, but also among the 
representatives of His Majesty^s Government, 
having the entire confidence of the Executive, 
such indeed as no other foreign representative 
has. 

With Colonel Stowe I called on His 
Excellency the Governor and High Com- 
missioner, Sir Alfred Milner. Instead of the 
austere and bumptious representative of the 
British Crown which many Americans might 
imagine him to be, I found a most genial 
and affable gentleman of about fifty, who 
quickly put me at my ease as to any formality. 
His strong-lined face, keen brown eyes, which 
light up with a kindly expression as he con- 
verses with you, firm mouth, and well-set 
chin, depict but too clearly a man of strong 
character, great sense of honour and firmness 
of purpose ; openness and frankness being his 
predominant characteristics. There is nothing 
to suggest the wily diplomat. He is held 
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in high esteem by all his countrymen in South 
Africa, where his comprehensive grasp of the 
complex situation was more than a match for 
the Boer subterfuges as set forth by the 
schemers of the Transvaal Government, who 
sought self-aggrandisement and not the wel- 
fare of their own country, which they could 
have gained without forcing on a disastrous 
war. Sir Alfred, although busy with many 
cares of State, very kindly afforded me an 
opportunity to make a photograph of himself 
and staff. The officer standing at the right 
of the staff was at that time Lord Belgrave, 
A.D.C. to His Excellency, but since the 
death of the late Duke of Westminster he 
has succeeded to that title, although, I believe, 
only twenty years of age. After the picture 
was taken, the Governor very courteously 
offered me one of his cigars. On my saying 
that with his permission I would keep it as a 
pleasant memento of the occasion, he replied, 
"Well, have another." Needless to say, I have 
them both. 

The busiest scenes in Cape Town were to 
be found at the Government Docks ; hardly 
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a day passed during which some ship did 
not unload its cargo of humanity. Here 
" Tommy " was to be seen marching down the 
gangway and taking his first step on South 
African soil, with which later he was to 
become much better acquainted. When we 
consider what, if fortunate enough to escape 
Boer marksmanship, he had to go through 
before he marched back up that gangway, 
his opinion that, ''that bloomin' country ain't 
no class at all," will not cause surprise. At 
another dock you could hardly hear yourself 
speak for the rattle of the mammoth cranes, 
some of which were hoisting horses from the 
decks, the animals looking like mosquitoes as 
they hung helplessly in the air until their 
feet once again, gently and safely, were 
allowed to touch the ground which they 
had not trod for probably over a month. 
Further down the docks great guns, ord- 
nance stores, and supplies of all kinds were 
being hoisted out of the holds of the ships. 

All incoming transports were under the im- 
mediate supervision of Sir Edward Chichester, 
the bluff but good-hearted commander whose 
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attitude in Manila Bay was of so much moral 
help to Admiral Dewey, when a certain other 
nation would not mind her own business. It 
is needless to add that Sir Edward performed 
his arduous duties in Cape Town with the 
capacity which characterises his every under- 
taking. 

The infantry were nearly all entrained on 
the docks, and transferred without loss of 
time to the front, while the cavalry and 
artillery were sent into camp, either at Mait- 
land or Green Point, suburbs of Cape Town, 
where about two weeks were allowed them 
in order that the horses might recuperate 
from the sea voyage. 

The fifth day after my arrival in Cape 
Town I presented my credentials to Major 
Jones, the Press Censor, and obtained from 
him the regular Press permit, which at the 
time I fondly thought would carry me to the 
front, little knowing what troubles I had 
before me. I at once set to work to pro- 
vide myself with the necessary equipment 
for the campaign, in the way of wagon, 
horses, provisions, etc. The great demand 
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by the military for the very same articles of 
which I was in need necessitated a further 
delay of three weeks before I found myself 
ready to move. 

Upon applying to the railway company for 
transit of my animals and wagon to the 
front, I was calmly informed that the permit 
which I possessed was not sufficient, and 
that I would have to obtain a special pass 
from the Chief of Staff commanding Line 
of Communications. Presenting myself be- 
fore this gentleman, he asked where I wished 
to go. I told him that I wished to join 
Lord Methuen at Modder River, where 
active operations were at that time taking 
place ; he then enquired if I had Lord 
Methuen's permission to do so. When I 
replied that I had no other than the general 
permit given me by Major Jones, he in- 
formed me that he could not allow me to 
proceed, unless with Lord Methuen *s consent, 
but that, if I desired, he would telegraph for 

it. 

My hopes began to sink ; I could readily 
see that Lord Methuen, in view of his recent 
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victories so dearly bought, was not desirous 
of any addition to the corps of correspondents 
which he already had with him. Further- 
more, the Chief of Staff informed me that it 
would be impossible to transport my animals 
and wagon ; in other words, I found myself 
completely blocked, the object for which I 
had come to South Africa frustrated, and an 
equipment, for which I had paid no incon- 
siderable amount, useless. Knowing some- 
thing of the nature of obstacles, I merely 
determined not to allow myself to be beaten, 
mentally observing that while people might 
be able to throw sufficient cold water on an 
American to chill his ardour, they could not 
freeze his determination. Thanking the 
gentleman for his *' courtesy," I left him. 
To relate the struggle I had with head- 
quarters, or to tell of the path that I wore 
between the Consul-Generals office, the 
Castle, and the Governor's residence, would 
take a wearisome space ; suffice it to say 
that my fears were realised. Lord Methuen 
not allowing me to join him. 

The officials at the Castle suggested that 

B 
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I should join General French at Rensburg. 
There being no other course open, I ac- 
cepted this, with no very grateful feeling, 
but with the consolation that it was an 
entering wedge. 
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CAPE TOWN TO DE AAR 



'TpHUS, after a delay of nearly five weeks, 
I left Cape Town by the night train 
for De Aar, on Saturday, January 13th. 
The coaches are of the regular English 
pattern : a narrow passage, just wide enough 
for one person to walk through, runs along 
the entire length of the coach ; from this 
you step into compartments each arranged 
to accommodate four people. The seats are 
placed across the car and facing each other ; 
over each there is a berth that can be 
lowered for use at night, the arrangement 
being very much ike that of a ship's cabin. 
A clumsy stationary folding-table is placed 
between the seats, and occupies just enough 
room to press aggravatingly against the 
knees, making you twist and turn in a vain 
endeavour to get into a comfortable position. 
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Presumably the table is to serve meals on, 
but as the train stops at stated stations for 
this express purpose, you cannot appreciate 
the forethought of the officials. I dis- 
like to make a criticism which may seem 
ungenerous, but we Americans cannot help 
feeling that our cousins have tried to copy 
our palace car system and left out most of 
the comforts which help to such a large ex- 
tent to reduce the monotony of railway 
travel. 

Although De Aar is only 560 miles 
from Cape Town, it takes twenty-eight hours 
to make the trip ; the fact that the track 
is a single one, and that the return of 
trains is irregular, explains in a measure the 
slow progress, a further cause for which is 
the continual ascent, De Aar being some 
four thousand feet above Cape Town. 

To those who imagine South Africa to 
be a country of beautiful foliage, green fields 
and tropical river scenes, the spell is quickly 
broken ; at least in regard to this part of 
the continent. As the train winds its tortuous 
way round the kopjes into the interior, I 
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doubt if it would be possible to look upon 
a more desolate and cheerless landscape. 

Open flats of a kind of sandy clay, sparsely 
covered with the karoo bush, and surrounded 
with low hills, or kopjes as they are called 
there, form the constant scene. The stranger 
travelling through the karoo — which is the 
Dutch word for barren spot or desert — hopes 
that every chain of kopjes passed will open 
up to his longing sight some new scene — a 
valley, a river, or even a clump of trees ; but 
he yearns in vain, and settles back in his seat 
disappointed, resigned to what he probably 
looks upon as the most uninteresting railway 
journey he has ever made. 

These kopjes are not even picturesque. 
You are only impressed by the natural means 
of defence for troops suggested by their rough 
and precipitous sides, covered with huge 
boulders, which often terminate so abruptly 
as to make a table by their flat tops. 

Looking upon this South African desert, 
it seems quite impossible to believe that it is 
capable of sustaining life of any kind ; it 
appears, however, that sheep, goats, and 
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cattle, to some extent, thrive and fatten on 
the karoo bush, a rank but nutritious weed, 
growing about twelve inches high. But when 
I spoke to some of my Cape friends about 
the karoo in words probably not compli- 
mentary, they looked at me with a pitying 
expression, and said : '* My dear sir, you 
don't appreciate this country. The soil (it 
looked like red clay to me) is most fertile, 
and *if' we only had sufficient rain, we could 
raise anything." I replied with the story of 
a certain young man who was telling his 
friend how nearly he came into the posses- 
sion of five thousand pounds: **You see, 
Charley, I just walked up to the cashier of 
the bank, and asked him to give me five 
thousand pounds. Well, he said ' No ! ' Now, 
you see, if he had said Yes, I would have had 
that five thousand pounds." The productive 
qualities of the karoo and the prospective 
wealth of the young man all hang on that 
pretty little word of two letters, "if." 

Having finished my uninteresting trip and 
arrived at De Aar, I presented my credentials 
to the Camp Commandant. This auspicious 
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personage was pleased to allow me to remain 
in De Aar a stated number of days. 

The aspect from the platform as I was 
shown the site of the military camp was 
certainly enough to discourage the most patient 
camera lover. Through the clouds of dust 
that swept by 1 could barely discern the tops 
of innumerable tents. Was this the place 
where I had pictured to myself I was to 
begin my work in earnest, and be able to 
make some negatives that might be worth 
looking at ? My hopes sank ; but I deter- 
mined to make some attempt, at whatever 
cost. 

De Aar at that time was the most impor- 
tant field base, and here all the troops were 
fully equipped with every necessity for the 
campaign. Consisting originally of a railway 
station, post-office, one store, and a half-dozen 
houses, the place had grown within a few 
weeks into a huge military depot, where stores 
to the value of some ;^3, 000,000 had been 
piled up, ever ready to fill **Tommy*s" 
haversack. 

Hearing that the officers of the Royal 
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Warwickshire Regiment were good fellows, 
I made a bee-line for their camp (as soon as 
I had detrained my mules and wagon), and 
found it, like the others, pitched in a desert 
of three inches of fine dust. Colonel Jones, 
of the regiment, courteously invited me to camp 
within his lines, and soon I felt myself quite at 
home, so far as such a term is applicable. 
Shortly after my arrival in the camp, luncheon 
was announced. The officers, each bearing in 
one hand two granite plates, a mug, knife, 
fork and spoon, and in the other a camp- 
stool, gathered at the mess tent, constructed 
of a piece of canvas stretched on four poles. 
All sat down to a table, made by placing 
side by side empty tinned-meat boxes, while 
at the end of the tent two boxes, one on 
the top of the other, made a sideboard from 
which the soldier chef served up the menu. 
The food was always good, well-cooked, and 
of no little variety. 

As we sat at this hearty table, made so 
not only by what was on it, but by the good 
fellowship around it, I looked into the well- 
bronzed strong faces of these men, so im- 
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patient to get into the fighting line, and I 
could not help wondering why they were so 
anxious to get shot. The prevalent opinion 
of the enemy seems to be one of admiration 
for the plucky fight they had shown, and 
the marvellous way in which they sought 
cover. The treacherous use of the white 
flag and Red Cross naturally came in for 
much harsh comment, as it deserved ; but the 
British officers are not inclined to charge 
this against the Boers as a whole, but rather 
to some unscrupulous individual or small band, 
who, owing to the lack of organization and 
discipline among the Boers, could easily 
carry on such abuses. 

Not infrequently during meals, when the 
wind was blowing its ** gentle zephyrs " across 
the powdered camp, clouds of dust would 
sweep across, so thick that at times we 
could barely see the persons sitting opposite 
us. All the men were, of course, dressed 
in khaki, and so is everything else when 
the wind blows, which it does generally from 
ten in the morning until six in the evening. 
A mug of beer then has a cinnamon-coloured 
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covering, the potatoes on the table are 
browned i la minute^ until the grit between 
your teeth makes you believe that you are 
continually eating toast. But with all this 
discomfort it was very healthy, and the men 
were in most excellent condition. When 
the troops first landed in South Africa and 
were introduced to a swarm of locusts, which 
in colour are of a brownish yellow, a 
** Tommy" made the remark that "even the 
bloomin' locusts wore khaki," 

Before the great march under Lord Roberts 
began, in the latter part of February, the 
camps of the British troops in the field were 
perfect ; at least so they seemed to the 
civilian. They were always neat and tidy, 
no refuse or rubbish was allowed to accumulate, 
and every precaution was taken to protect 
the men from disease, and, where possible, 
swimming pools were provided for the troops. 
These pools, consisting of excavations of 
appropriate size, into which a large canvas 
was placed and then filled with water, 
afforded great relief from the heat and dust 
of those days. 
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At this time we used to think that our 
lot was a hard one ; the scorching sun, 
the blasting wind, and the flying sand made 
life almost unbearable ; but rations were varied 
and plentiful, while luxuries were not unknown. 
Could we have foreseen the future, we might 
indeed have congratulated ourselves. The 
troops, even far afield, were daily supplied 
with fresh meat — generally mutton, which is 
the prevalent meat diet'in this country. Fresh 
bread was also issued every day, the field 
ovens and bakers being one of the interesting 
sights in the larger camps, especially those 
at Naauwpoort, from whence the loaves were 
sent daily in different directions to the troops 
at the front. 



CHAPTER III 

DE AAR TO NAAUWPOORT 

T HAVING De Aar by wagon, I cut loose, 
to some extent, from military scenes, 
and traversed the country some eighty miles 
to Naauwpoort. It is weary travelling over the 
hot and dusty roads, and looking in vain for 
something refreshing to greet the tired 
gaze — the scene ever the same, nothing but 
barren karoo or kopjes. On the highways not 
a single human being is to be met, and even 
animals are seen but seldom. This in a 
measure is accounted for by the terms of 
martial law, which compels the people to stay 
on their farms. Occasionally a small herd of 
deer would be startled at the approach of 
the wagon and race across the plain to cover. 
Finally, away in the distance, a clump of trees 
and a little white speck are seen ; these you 
judge to be a farm, and you hurry on your 
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animals, hoping to reach there very soon ; 
but alas! the more you travel, the further 
off the farm seems to be, so completely decep- 
tive is the clearness of the atmosphere. 

The Dutch farmhouse, generally a plain, 
one-storey brick and plastered building of five 
or more rooms, by the side of which is a 
small piece of cultivated land, out of which 
rise trees and shrubs in verdant luxuriance, 
stands out like an oasis in this barren, thirsty 
country, lending a momentary rest to the 
travellers weary eyes as he feasts on this 
scene of freshness and shade. The homestead 
is always situated by a natural spring, hence 
the word ** fontein," the termination of the 
name for a farm, which is prefixed with that 
of the owner's, like ** Gordon-fontein," etc. 

My first stop after leaving De Aar was the 
little village of Hanover, where I arrived 
at ten o'clock that night, after having covered 
some forty miles. This journey was probably 
too much for my mules, which were not 
thoroughly acclimatized, and one of them 
became very sick, and almost decided to pass 
out of this world, delaying me some five days 
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before I succeeded in getting him on his feet 
again. The list of remedies I was told to give 
this animal would fill a page or more. I wish 
it were possible to relate the interest which my 
mules created in this village, chiefly on account 
of their size, for none like them had ever been 
seen there before, and also because one was 
ill. 

While sitting one evening in conversation 
with the manager of the Standard Bank, on the 
verandah of this village inn, which was kept by 
a good-hearted German and his robust wife, 
we suddenly heard piercing shrieks coming 
from the landlord's children in the rear of 
the house. We promptly hurried to the spot ; 
there we found Mrs Landlord in a great state 
of excitement endeavouring to pour some water 
from a tub into a jug which was held by her 
none too calm spouse, but in her hurry she was 
pouring more over the sides than into the 
jug. Between short gasps of breath she 
endeavoured to explain that, ** You see de tog 
have very much fleas, und I youst put a liddle 
parafine over him, und I youst have de candle 
so by, und de tog, he put his tail so, und, ach 
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mein Gott! he was all feuer so every vere." 
As the dog possessed a long coat of hair, 
he objected to being thus further warmed, and 
rushed into the house and under the beds, 
frantically yelping, I suppose, for somebody 
to '* put him out/' Such is the imbecility 
of some people, but no damage was done. 

While I covered forty miles from De Aar to 

Hanover in one day, the remaining forty 

miles from Hanover to Naauwpoort necessitated 

three days, the conditions of my animals 

making it impossible for me to travel any 

faster. To find the way across that country, 

practically alone — as my boy knew no more 

about it than I did — was no easy task to a 

stranger. It was impossible to get any 

information unless we went to the farmhouses, 

which were few and far between, and always 

at a considerable distance from the main road. 

Furthermore, this information had to be 

accepted with several grains of salt, as the 

Dutch in those parts were to a large extent 

in sympathy with the Boers, and not likely 

to be very gracious to any one whom they 

judged to be in accord with the British. 
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I Stopped by the way at several homesteads, 
at which I received hospitality, good, bad, and 
indifferent. Only in one case, however, was I 
subjected to ill-will, when an old Dutchman 
misdirected me purposely, as I found out later, 
and caused me to go some twelve miles out of 
my road, thereby adding many hours of delay 
to my work, and extra suffering to my mules. 

I happened to arrive at one of these Dutch 
farms in time to see the feathers plucked from 
some fifty ostriches. The process is quite 
interesting, though, as it proved later, quite 
simple. The birds were driven into a small 
''kraal" about 50 by 30 feet, surrounded by 
a stone wall about 4J feet high. A man 
stealthily approached one of the birds, and 
with a sudden quick movement grasped the 
neck firmly near the head and threw a white 
bag over it. With the aid of three or four 
other men, the bird was then pushed into a 
small pen, the upper rail of which just reached 
to the wings. The larger feathers from the 
wings were then clipped off within about 2^ 
inches of the roots, while the smaller ones were 
pulled out entire, the whole process being over 
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in about ten minutes. The cap was then pulled 
off the bird's head, and another victim was 
assaulted in the same way. 

The male ostriches are certainly very 
handsome to look at as they step along with 
a majestic stride over the karoo, and although 
to the uninitiated there seems but little for them 
to live on, they thrive to such an extent that 
ostrich-farming is not only profitable, but one of 
the main industries of the colony, feathers worth 
some thousands of pounds sterling being shipped 
annually from Port Elizabeth to all parts of the 
world. It is said that since the British Army s 
advent into the karoo, the ostriches seem to 
have thrived as they never throve before. The 
reason for this is, I presume, the number of 
Sparklet bullets which have been strewn 
around every mess-tent that was pitched, and 
which the ostriches in their wanderings discover 
and swallow with avidity and apparent relish. 

About mid-day I was invited by my farmer- 
host to partake of dinner with the family. The 
house itself was one of the usual kind, which I 
have already described, except that the interior 
was cruder and, I believe, more actually Dutch, 
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in that the floors were covered with a sort of 
plaster made of cow-dung, which, nauseating 
as it may seem, makes a very hard and clean 
surface. The house was not so well kept as 
those of the more progressive Dutch which I 
had previously visited, dirt and slovenliness 
being visible everywhere. We sat down to a 
large pine table on which were a huge plate of 
what appeared to me almost raw mutton chops 
and two large dishes, one of rice and one of 
potatoes, while sweet milk formed the main 
beverage. My plate was piled high ; I started 
bravely, but could not manage the mutton. I 
tried the potatoes, and found that they were 
evidently sweetened with sugar; this was 
something new. The rice I managed to eat. 
My nibbling at each dish, though I tried to 
avoid it, had not escaped the eye of my robust 
host, who sat opposite without coat or waistcoat 
and with sleeves rolled high, and the question 
which I had apprehended, as to why I did not 
eat my meat, soon came. I replied that having 
breakfasted rather late I had not a large 
appetite, and was not accustomed to eat mutton 
so rare; at which there was a broad, though 
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not rude grin round the table, more I suppose 
from a sort of pity for my dense ignorance than 
anything else, as they vouchsafed the informa- 
tion that the mutton was not rare, but salted. 
Of course I then made another attack, but 
must confess with no better success, and was 
glad when this meal was over. At the con- 
clusion the little girl of the family, in typical 
Dutch fashion, returned thanks for what they 
had had, and though I could not join in this 
Amen, I appreciated the sentiment. 

After this everybody retired for a nap, and I 
was invited by the sons — three swarthy big 
fellows standing nearly six feet high — to their 
room, to have a smoke and chat. This was 
my opportunity, and it was not long before my 
boy brought in a pot of my coffee, to which I 
treated them. Whether they appreciated the 
difference or not, I do not know : but / certainly 
did, as the odour arising from the floors to 
my unaccustomed nostrils had by this time 
given me a splitting headache. 

The young men spoke English fairly well, 
of course with an accent, and using but simple 
words, so that our conversation was somewhat 
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limited. Naturally the war was touched on 
to some extent, but as you could never know 
what the true sentiments of these farmers were, 
it was necessary to handle the subject very 
gingerly ; their professions of loyalty to the 
British Government, and expressions of regret 
at the war possibly were more profuse than 
genuine. 

Of the dense ignorance of these people, 
even those that represent the better farmer 
element, it is impossible to form a clear 
conception. Their homesteads and farms 
seem to make up their world, and, content to 
live a life which compared with that of the 
farmers of Western America would be indolent 
and slothful, they trouble themselves little 
about anything beyond their narrow horizon. 
But as a rule they are kind-hearted, make good 
husbands and fathers, and are ever ready to 
offer an open-handed hospitality such as do few 
other people, even of greater enlightenment. 

When within a few days' ride of Naauwpoort, 
I was compelled to hire the temporary use of 
a little native horse, and drag my broken-down 
mule as best I could. The sight of this little 
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pony trotting beside my other sixteen-hand 
mule might at another time have touched my 
ludicrous sensibih'ties, but just then I was in 
no humorous mood. The officer in command 
at the outpost found my passes correct, and 
I pushed on as rapidly as possible to Naauw- 
poort. This place is merely a railroad junction ; 
a tumble-down, wooden, zinc-roofed building, 
dignified by the name hotel, afforded me a 
resting-place. 

As soon as possible I presented myself to the 
Camp Commandant, and although he was an 
improvement upon the one I met at De Aar, 
he was by no means running over with 
affability. After receiving the necessary passes 
for myself and servant, I called on General 
Kelly- Kenny, commanding the Sixth Division, 
whose headquarters at the time were at this 
place. Here I found an affable, soldierly 
gentleman of some fifty-five years, who 
received me with every courtesy, and extended 
every facility to expedite my work. 

General Kelly- Kenny, doubtless unbeknown 
to himself, has made many friends, both 
military and civil, in this campaign, by his 
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thoughtfulness for others. It might be a good 
thing if some of the officers in the British 
Army would study not only the military tactics 
of their superiors, but also their manners 
and methods of dealing with their fellow-men 
who do not happen to wear a uniform. My 
personal experience, and I think I may safely 
say the experience of every correspondent who 
was in this campaign, proves that there is more 
civility in the highest and lowest ranks of the 
Army than in the middle. I do not wish to 
infer that all Line officers are uncivil, bumptious, 
or carried away by an overweening sense 
of their importance, as I could never wish to 
know better fellows than some of those whom 
I met in the Line. 



CHAPTER IV 

WITH GENERAL FRENCH AT RENSBURG AND 

VICINITY 

TTHE first thought that occurs to you on 
arriving at Rensburg is, that the '*burg" 
part of the name might well have been omitted, 
as the metropolis is made up of a two-roomed 
railway-station and a shanty store. I found 
General French and his Staff in an aban- 
doned farmhouse not far from the station, 
where I was courteously received and told I 
could go anywhere, but was warned not to 
try and stop any Boer bullets. 

The following afternoon I visited the Boer 
laager, and, while wishing for some life to 
give more realism to my picture, I discovered 
some horsemen, who on nearer approach 
proved to be the intrepid cavalry leader 
himself and some of his Staff. The Generals 
appearance was occasioned by his desire to 
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visit the position from which he had but 
recently and so skilfully driven the Boers. 

The front maintained by General French 
being some twelve miles north-east and north- 
west of Rensburg, I headed in that direction. 
On the morning of my arrival at Slingers- 
fontein the artillery were having a slight 
brush with the enemy, but by the time I had 
presented myself to the commanding officer 
and had learned something of the situation 
the guns were already coming into camp. 
Next day a reconnaissance in some force was 
made, as from the experience of the previous 
day it seemed evident that the Boers were 
near at hand; quite a battle was expected, 
and there was not a little suppressed excite- 
ment in camp. I climbed up to the top of 
an adjacent kopje on which the signalmen 
were placed, and where a good view of the 
impending fight could be had. 

It was a pretty and interesting sight to see 
the several small columns representing the 
different arms of the Service moving out 
cautiously across the open flats, not quite 
knowing from what point of the kopjes in front 
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and on either side of them the Boers would 
make their presence known through their 
missiles of death. We sat there patiently for 
hours, with field-glasses glued to our eyes, and 
surrounded with great boulders, which were 
more than hot from the intense heat of the sun. 
True to their characteristics, the Boers were 
apparently nowhere to be found, and, after more 
patient waiting, I, together with some officers 
who were not on duty, gave it up in disgust. 
The whole force returned to camp that after- 
noon without having fired a shot Later in the 
day, as the sun was clouded over, the signal- 
men resorted to their flags, and wig-wagged 
their message forth and back. 

One of the things which interested my un- 
military mind was the perfect and yet simple 
method of telegraphy by means of the helio- 
graph. As we sat and watched the little 
speck in the far distance which by means of 
our glasses only could be defined as the 
artillery, we would suddenly see, as though 
rising from the ground, intensely bright little 
flashes in rapid succession, which were 
promptly read by the signallers near by, 
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reporting that no Boers were as yet in 
sight 

About two miles to the north of Slingers- 
fontein was a very precipitous kopje, some 
thousand feet high, held by a force of the 
I St Royal Irish Regiment ; in honour of a 
stand previously made there by the New 
Zealanders when the kopje was attacked by 
the Boers, who were repulsed, this was called 
New Zealand Hill. At the time of the 
attack the position was held by a company 
of the Yorkshire Regiment ; in the early 
hours of the morning, when it was still dark, 
the Boers crept up stealthily, their presence 
not being known on the top until suddenly 
a deadly fire was opened by them, and also 
from the adjacent kopjes in successive volleys, 
making it impossible for a man to expose 
himself above the breastworks. At the alarm, 
the captain of the Yorkshires jumped up to 
give his men some orders, and was immedi- 
ately shot ; the second in the command was 
likewise wounded ; the command then de- 
volved on the sergeant-major, who endea- 
voured to jump over the wall and lead his 
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men, but before half over he also was 
shot dead. At this the Yorkshires appeared 
to waver. Supporting them on their right 
was a company of New Zealand Infantry, 
commanded by Captain Maddox ; quickly 
grasping the situation, he rushed over to the 
Yorkshires and called out: ''Yorks, fix 
bayonets!'* At the very rattle of the steel 
the Boers took flight headlong down the 
kopje ; Captain Maddox jumped over the 
wall, quickly picked up the rifle of the dead 
sergeant-major, and, followed by four or 
five of his men, charged after the Boers. 
Before he had gone very far, a Boer dressed 
in a frock coat and top hat levelled a rifle 
at him, Captain Maddox doing the same ; 
they appeared to fire simultaneously, but 
the Boer fell. He evidently must have been 
a man of some position, as the next day, 
under a flag of truce, the enemy buried him, 
and afterwards sang hymns over his grave. 
Thus through the coolness and bravery of 
the Colonial captain the position was saved. 
Another adjacent kopje, to commemorate 
this event, was called Maddox Hill. 
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As I stood on the top of this kopje and 
looked about me, so peaceful and quiet was 
the scene all round which presented itself 
to the eye, that it was hard indeed to realise 
that war was on and that the Boer laager 
was within sight, clearly visible through the 
field-glasses. 

On the extreme left of the position, some 
thirteen miles from Rensburg, Coles Kop, 
the highest kopje in that part of the country, 
towered above its brethren, and could be seen 
for miles around. This kopje, overlooking 
Colesburg, and not very far from it, made 
a tempting position from which to cpmmand 
the town. I was told that General French, 
without actually meaning it, expressed a 
wish that a gun could be placed on its top. 
Unless I am misinformed, the engineers said 
it was not feasible, but it appears that an 
artillery major, whose name I am unable to 
recall, expressed an opinion that if he had 
sufficient men he could get the gun up to 
the top. It is needless to say that General 
French was only too glad to provide him 
all the men he required, and, incredible as 
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it may seem, a fifteen-pounder, weighing 
several tons, was hauled up by means of 
rope by some two hundred and sixty willing 
men in about four hours. Another small gun 
was also hauled up by way of keeping the 
first company. In order to appreciate the 
difficulty of this task, you have to realise 
that this kopje is about 1200 feet high, its 
sides covered with brummels and huge boulders 
rising almost perpendicularly. Moreover, it 
did not seem to take long for some ingenious 
mind to contrive an ammunition hoist, and 
quickly a span of cable was stretched from 
the base to the summit, and by this the 
ammunition was conveyed to the top. 

I rode out to Jaasfontein, some six miles 
south of Rensburg, to a rebels house. When 
the British troops first came into the vicinity 
the owner of this place professed great loyalty 
and friendliness, thereby taking time to remove 
his effects. Some scouts reconnoitring in 
that direction, and thinking, of course, that 
all was well, approached the house, and were 
immediately fired upon from the inside, one 
being killed. It took but a little time to 
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bring up some light artillery; the place was 
shelled and the Boers driven out, but not 
until the latter had completely wrecked the in- 
terior. One of the rooms was at one time 
evidently well-appointed, but was now a ruin ; 
the piano was smashed to pieces, the keys 
being strewn all over the floor. 

Shortly after this the long front maintained 
by General French, and stretching out some 
thirty miles, was so weakened by the with- 
drawal of troops necessary for the march into 
the Free State, that the British were forced 
to vacate some of the positions they had 
held with so much tenacity, and fall back on 
Arundel. A great many, however, seemed 
to think that this was done intentionally, and 
was actually the strategic move of the war, 
as it naturally drew the Boers further into 
that part of the Colony and lessened their 
chances of lending any possible assistance 
to General Cronje, with whom Lord Roberts 
was about to try conclusions. 

As it was evident that nothing of moment 
would occur, and that General Clements — who 
had taken over the command in this part 
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of the field from General French, who had 
gone round to join Lord Roberts at Modder 
River — would merely try to hold this long 
line of defence, and not bring on an engage- 
ment, I decided to return to Rensburg and 
make another attempt to reach the actual 
front at Modder River. 

I had learned by this time enough of fl^ 

the ways of the military' to realise that 
no little amount of tactics would be 
required to consummate my object in 
South Africa; the shrewder and more 
skilful these tactics were, the more likely 
would be my success. After carefully study- 
ing my plans of campaign, I felt quite sure 
that I could knock out Lord Methuen in 
two rounds. Past experience told me that 
I could expect nothing from headquarters at 
the Cape, and the tilt I had with the Camp 
Commandant at De Aar suggested that it 
would be wise to pass over him if possible. 
The Commandant at Rensburg having only 
just been appointed from the Suffolk Regiment, 
with whom I had but recently passed a very 
pleasant evening at Arundel, on my way to 
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Rensburg, was more than willing to assist 
me in any way compatible with his duties. 
He therefore wired in my name to the officer 
commanding at Orange River for permission 
for me to proceed there, which was granted. 
I therefore might say that in the first round 
I came off successful. 

I hastened to Naauwpoort and found a 
railway staff officer there, the red strap on 
whose collar had not caused a rush of blood 
to his head, as it does in so many cases, and 
to him I presented the telegram which I had 
from the officer commanding at Orange River. 
He was kind enough to arrange matters for 
me, so that I succeeded in loading my wagon 
and entraining my horses : so far I knew 
that Her Majesty's Service was not crippled 
on this account. I managed to find a corner 
in the caboose, or guard's-van, in which of 
course there was no accommodation ; there 
was nothing to sit on but a few boxes, and 
even these were off-loaded about half way. 
Considering that we did not arrive at Orange 
River until four o'clock next morning, it would 
be difficult to describe the extent of discomfort 
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and monotony of that journey in a stuffy 
ill-ventilated caboose tacked on to the end 
of a train of some thirty-five cars, rolling 
and tumbling from one side to the other. 



D 



CHAPTER V 

ORANGE RIVER TO MODDER RIVER 

^T^HE train lumbered up to the Orange 
River Station in the early morning. 
The place presented a cheerless appearance ; 
there was but little life, the camp as yet not 
being astir, and only the sentries pacing the 
platform to and fro in their great-coats, to 
keep off the chilly night dew, were to be 
seen. 

After waiting on the platform of the station 
for the Commandant, I was at last informed 
by his orderly that that auspicious person was 
in his office. Entering, I beheld an individual 
sitting behind a table littered with papers. 
I endeavoured to break the ice by introducing 
myself and stating my position, but it was 
beyond the thawing powers of any personal 
charms I may be possessed of; the ice was 
so thick I could have driven an ox-team over 

M 
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it Sitting back in his chair, he glared at me 
through the eye-glass which a man of that 
kind in the British Army always wears. With 
an impatient gesture, he greeted me with : 
** Well, what do you want ? " It is difficult at 
times to swallow the words that rise to your 
mouth, and to force ones that will not make 
matters worse. My papers and permits being 
beyond question, he could not but give me 
the passes that I required. 

Later on, while going over to the head- 
quarters of General Settle — the General who 
had wired me to come up from Rensburg — 
I found three officers standing in front One 
was a Canadian officer, now acting adjutant 
to the General, one of those hail fellows 
well met ; the second, the late Major Seymour 
of the Railway Pioneer Regiment, both of whom 
I had previously met ; and the third, my friend 
the Commandant. The two former greeted 
me cordially, and proceeded to introduce me 
to the Commandant, as an enterprising 
American, etc. To say that the situation 
was slightly embarrassing would be saying 
the least, but the Commandant rose to the 
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occasion, and mumbled out something about 
"already having had the pleasure." 

Should any of my remarks about British 
officers be considered uncomplimentary, I wish 
to reiterate that they do not apply to the 
officers as a whole, but merely to a section. 
I think nearly all of the fraternity will admit 
that the British officer, though at first acquaint- 
ance a little chilly and carried away by a too 
great sense of dignity, is always a gentleman, 
and in most cases a good fellow. These 
good fellows know as well as I the class to 
which my remarks are directed, and hold 
them in the same esteem. This feeling exists 
not because they are British, or because they 
are officers, but merely because they possess 
certain characteristics which stand out in some 
men in all walks of life more than in others, 
be they British, American, French, or German. 

Major Seymour immediately invited me 
over to his camp, about a mile from the rail- 
way station, where no pains were spared to 
make me as comfortable as possible ; and 
during the three nights that I stayed there 
many a yarn was spun in the mess-tents of 
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the Railway Pioneer Regiment. This regi- 
ment had much interest attached to it, 
especially as the death of the late Major in 
his gallant and successful defence of the 
Zand River Bridge, attacked in July by the 
Boers under De Wet, caused much sympathy, 
not only in America, but in England. 

Major Seymour was an American, and held 
the position of engineer to one of the largest 
mining companies on the Rand. He was 
considered the highest authority on mining 
matters, and was admired not only for his 
brilliant mind, but for his quiet and unassum- 
ing manners, his charming geniality making 
him hosts of friends. Like many others, he 
found himself a refugee in Cape Town, and 
as a life of idleness was more than repellent 
to a man of his ability and active nature, he 
threw his whole energy into the work of rais- 
ing troops ; to him is due in a very large 
measure the credit of the foundation of this 
regiment of mechanics, in which about twelve 
per cent, of the rank were Americans and no 
less than six officers, I believe, still claimed 
American citizenship. 
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In this regiment were to be found men 
who in their ordinary pursuits were drawing 
salaries of from ;^300 to ;^iooo a year, and, 
though the proportion of highly trained and 
intelligent men may have been as great in 
other volunteer regiments, here the man 
from the University and the man from the 
workshop could be found comrades in arms. 
My stay with the Railway Pioneer Regiment 
at Orange River was more than pleasant, 
as, although always at home with the Anglo- 
Saxon, I felt possibly a little more so here 
than usual. It is needless to say that all 
the Americans in South Africa, of whom 
there are a greater number than an out- 
sider could suppose, are strong believers in 
Anglo-Saxon unity. 

The Canadian adjutant was more than 
anxious to help me on my way ; through his 
kindness I obtained a permit from General 
Settle to proceed to Honey nest- Kloof, the 
farthest point north in his district. In addi- 
tion to this, I wired to Lord Stanley, Lord 
Roberts* Press Censor, for permission to join 
him, then near Paardeberg. Within a couple 
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of days, having received a favourable answer, 
I again started northward, and it may as 
well be added that as all my troubles with 
Commandants, permits, etc., ended here, I 
was consequently successful also in what I 
might term my second round with Lord 
Methuen. 

The camp of the Railway Pioneer Regi- 
ment was not very far from the military 
burial ground, which I visited. I was much 
interested in one grave which I saw there, 
and in a little romance connected with the 
life of the deceased, who had been engaged 
for some twelve years to the lady of his choice, 
but was prevented by circumstances from 
giarrying her earlier. During the late Soudan 
campaign he received a brevet - colonelcy 
for distinguished services. Shortly after his 
return from that campaign he was married ; 
four months had barely passed before the 
bugle of duty again called him to his country's 
side. He came out with his regiment to 
South Africa, his wife accompanying him to 
Cape Town : but a month had passed after 
this further separation necessitated by duty 
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before he fell at the battle of Belmont. As 
I looked at the rain-washed card attached 
to the now faded wreath on which was 
written the sad words, " From his distracted 
and broken-hearted wife," I could not but 
think that war was cruel indeed, and some- 
times apparently to those to whom fate 
should have been kinder. 

I once more loaded up my wagon and 
started out for Modder River, still some 
48 miles north. The roadway, if such it 
could be called, was worse than words can 
describe; the wheels sank into a loose com- 
bination of some six inches of sand and dust, 
and through this I wearily and slowly, but 
steadily pulled. 

The armaments, movements, and objects 
of the Boers ever since the beginning of 
the campaign have been more or less 
enigmas and a continual surprise. Why 
they never attempted to blow up the im- 
portant bridge over the Orange River is 
but one of them, as its destruction certainly 
would have greatly impeded the crossing of 
the British, 
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My first stop was at a small military post 
called Witteputs, where I stayed only a few 
hours. Moving on to Belmont, I visited 
some of the kopjes but recently held by 
the Boers, and as I stood on their tops and 
looked out on the open flats towards 
Thomas' farm, I could indeed realise the diffi- 
cult task which presented itself to General 
Lord Methuen in his advance. On the top 
of all these kopjes were little places in 
which probably four or five men could easily 
lie, protected by the thick wall of huge 
boulders around them and absolutely safe 
from rifle fire and comparatively safe from 
shell fire, unless it happened to drop right 
on top of them. Thus all through the 
campaign the Boers, true to their instincts, 
have skilfully sought cover in the most 
marvellous way, and, wherever it was neces- 
sary, helped an already too kind Nature. 

Pushing on from here, I made brief stops 
at Enslin and Honeynest-Kloof, at each 
of which places engagements of more or 
less importance had taken place. As I 
came within sight of Modder River, I could 
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imagine I was coming upon a great white 
city spread out over a wide expanse, but on 
a closer approach the thousands of small 
white tents, pointing their peaks skywards, 
were gradually made clear to the eye. The 
greater number of the tents I found to be 
vacant, as the troops, who had left on the 
great march into the Free State, had gone 
without them, so as to take such transport 
only as was necessary for the actual sus- 
tenance of the columns. As I approached 
the camp from the south I was confronted 
by the Modder River, over which there is a 
railroad bridge which the Boers had made 
some futile attempts to destroy by commenc- 
ing at the superstructure. I found in the 
camp here a most genial officer in the person 
of the Provost- Marshal, who seemed more 
than desirous to smooth my path as much 
as possible. 

On reporting to Brigadier-General Douglas 
at Modder River, I was told of Lord Roberts' 
victory at Paardeberg, and Cronje's surrender. 
Listening to the description of the great fight, 
the scenes in the Boer laager which im- 
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mediately followed, the one hundred and one 
incidents that I might have been able to 
make positive by means of my camera, 
but which Lord Methuen insisted should be 
negative, made my feelings against this 
gentleman rather strong, though he un- 
doubtedly is losing no sleep on that account. 

Three days after my arrival, the dogged 
Boer leader, escorted by the London Im- 
perial Volunteer Mounted Infantry, was 
brought in a canvas-topped carriage to 
Modder River, a prisoner of war. The 
following day General Cronje was to take 
the train for Cape Town. At four o'clock 
promptly the guard was assembled outside 
the entrance of the hotel, which was about 
a hundred yards from the railway station ; 
the party stepped down from the verandah, 
General Cronje in the centre, his wife on 
the right, and on his left, General Douglas, 
while behind came the interpreter, General 
Cronjes son as adjutant, and one or two 
servants. The guard came to the present, 
and a bugler sounded a General's flourish. 

The scene was most interesting, and the 
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honour done to the vanquished foe was in- 
deed a credit to the British Army; but it 
seemed to be lost upon the Boer, as he 
failed to notice it, even by a civil, much 
less military, recognition. General Cronje and 
his wife were both dressed in the plainest of 
home-spun clothes, the General wearing the 
usual broad-brimmed hat of the Boer. 

The Boer leader stands some five feet ten, 
is heavily built, with broad but somewhat 
stooping shoulders, a bushy beard cover- 
ing the greater part of a face which 
had evidences of considerable strength of 
character, while in his small eyes was clearly 
portrayed the wiliness and cunning of his 
race. 

It may not be uninteresting to mention here 
what the Boer community think of Cronje and 
his surrender. His stubborn resistance at 
Modder River, the awful punishment he in- 
flicted upon Lord Methuen s forces at Magers- 
fontein, his wonderful retreat from that strong- 
hold to Paardeberg, all seem to be lost 
to them in that he did not entirely escape. 
The difficulties he had to meet, the glories 
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of his career up to that time, are all brushed 
aside, and he is characterised as a ** bull-headed, 
obstinate old fool." The Boers claim that the 
intrepid De Wet showed him three times how 
he could slip away from Lord Roberts* 
pursuing hosts, but he was firm, and would 
accept no advice. When some of the Foreign 
Attaches made a suggestion (which by the 
way they had no right to do), he replied that 
he was fighting when they were children. 

On I St March, some 4270 Boer prisoners 
were marched in from Paardeberg, to be kept 
at Modder River until they could be en- 
trained as fast as possible for Cape Town. 
They were marched in a long column about 
eight abreast, but as they came into camp 
this was widened considerably, so that their 
front was about 75 feet wide, with a file of 
soldiers on either side. Not a voice was 
raised or a sound was heard, nothing but 
the tramp of feet, as strict orders had been 
given that no demonstration of any kind 
would be permitted ; a humane and Christian- 
like consideration was shown by the conquerors 
to the vanquished. You could not imagine 
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a sorrier-looking crowd than these prisoners, 
ranging in age from fifteen to sixty years, 
dressed in all mixtures of civilian clothing 
possible to conceive, with nothing to suggest 
the soldier. To say that their clothing was 
ragged and soiled, and that they themselves 
had only made the very remotest acquaintance 
with soap and water, barely describes them — 
though, indeed, after the British troops had 
been in the field some months, they did not 
look much better. Among the commandants 
there were some exceptions, and some 
attempt at cleanliness and neatness was 
more apparent. 

The Boers make but poor travellers when 
they have to walk, and most of them, evidently 
unaccustomed to it, seemed to be foot-sore 
as they limped along, although they had been 
marched with great consideration, and allowed 
frequent intervals of rest. There were a few 
women among them, some of whom had babies, 
and it was a sight never to be forgotten to see 
some of the stalwart British Grenadiers carry- 
ing the babies in their arms. The older and 
almost feeble men were allowed to ride in such 
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wagons as accompanied the column. It was 
difficult, as you looked in their faces and 
watched them talking together, to know 
whether they were unhappy or not ; there was 
so much that might suggest in some sadness, 
in others indifference, yet again in others 
contentedness bordering almost on happiness. 
It was said that a great many of the rank-and- 
file were heartily sick of the war and the 
privations which it had necessitated, and now 
knew perfectly well that their hardships were 
practically over, and that they would be as well 
housed, fed, and cared for as they had been 
since they left their hearths, and in some cases 
probably better. 

Desiring to make a flying visit to Kimberley 
before getting on the road to Lord Roberts* 
front, I left my wagon, horses, and servant at 
Modder River, and got on a freight train, 
reaching that now overjoyed town within a 
couple of hours. 

As it is my intention to mention only such 
incidents as came under my personal observa- 
tion, I will leave the sieges of Kimberley, 
Mafeking, and Ladysmith to those who, doubt- 
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less, have already enlightened the public on the 
situation from personal experiences. I will 
merely give a deduction from the accounts 
of the siege of Kimberley, which were told me 
by people both civil and military who went 
through it It would seem to me that suffering 
was caused, not by the physical or material 
injury done, but by the terrific mental strain — 
the feeling of life's uncertainty amidst the more 
or less incessant shell fire. 



CHAPTER VI 

IN THE WAKE OF LORD ROBERTS* ARMY 

T EAVING Modder River, I reached Jacobs- 
dal on March 8th, about eleven o'clock in 
the morning. Jacobsdal is a straggling village 
of a few buildings, the principal one of which 
is, of course, the Dutch Reformed Church. 
This was the first town in the Orange Free 
State taken by the British forces. With the 
exception of the Boer Hospitals, under the 
auspices of the German Red Cross Society, 
there was very little of interest here. 

On inquiring for the principal officer, I was 
greeted, after a few minutes, by a robust and 
much bearded gentleman. On my expressing 
a desire to visit some of the wards and make a 
few pictures, he ver\- readily assented, but said 
that if I would •* ch -st exguse him one minade, 
he vould vinish dinner. "^ Aft^^r a brief wait he 
came out, followed by several other German 
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doctors, all dressed in campaign uniform, when 
I was shown through the different rooms of 
the houses which had been utilized as wards, 
the beds of which were all occupied by wounded 
Boers. 

Everything was in very good order, and as 
much comfort seemed to have been provided as 
was obtainable under the circumstances. The 
doctors were assisted by several German and 
Dutch nurses, who, in their dress of striped 
white and blue gingham and white caps, helped 
to dispel from one s mind the awfulness and 
cruelty of war. 

That afternoon I again struck the road, 
reaching Klip Drift in the night, where I 
found several companies of the Highland 
Light Brigade encamped — the officers having 
taken up their abode in an abandoned farm- 
house. They were most kind to me, and 
were very anxious that I should partake of 
such hospitality as they were able to offer; 
this I did, spending a very pleasant evening 
with them. Two of them informed me that 
they had relatives in the United States, but I 
had grown so used to meeting Britishers who 
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have relatives in our country that the news 
failed to excite me. Every case I hear of only 
goes to prove, as I have before stated, how closely 
interwoven our countries are, and how every 
one of these relationships is but one of the 
links in the Anglo-Saxon chain which, I trust 
will, day by day, grow stronger, and the ends 
of which, magnetized by the same God, by the 
same blood, the same language, the same 
intense desire for equality and justice to all 
men, shall be joined together. 

Though an American feels perfectly at home 
with his English cousins, when he comes in 
contact with Australians, New Zealanders etc 
it seems to be more patent than ever how 
much we are all of the One Great Famil 
their pronunciation, like ours, is not as bro d 
nor their carriage and manners quite 
reserved as those of the English. TK 

that their countries are so near to th^ ^ 

• ^u DUT • scene of 

our war m the Philippmes, and that we dre 

many supplies from them, created ^^ ^^ 

them an interest in the late Spanish /"^^^^^' 

War second only to that of oursel '"'^'^ 

My Highland friends .„,d J'^^^ ^^^ 
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thought Lord Roberts* army was at Osfontein, 
still some twenty miles away ; so in the 
morning, after many expressions of cordiality 
and hopes for each others' welfare, I started 
ahead, reaching Osfontein that night. 

As it was absolutely necessary for me to 
make as rapid progress as possible, I reluct- 
antly had to pass by Paardeberg, the recent 
scene of Lord Roberts' victory. The position 
was one of great interest, and, as I have since 
been told, the sights in the Boer laager, even 
several days after the battle, were enough to 
satisfy the most morbidly inclined. I was rather 
disappointed to find that the army had already 
moved onward from Osfontein, there being 
nothing left but a branch of the New South 
Wales Medical Corps, who were caring for 
some two or three hundred wounded and sick 
patients. 

We were now well into the Free State, and 
the green rolling veldt was a relief from the 
arid plains of the north-east portion of Cape 
Colony. 

Next morning a convoy of wounded from 
Lord Roberts' column and some Boer prisoners 
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came into Osfontein. On asking the officer 
in charge if there was anything of particular 
interest for me, he told me he had two dis- 
tinguished foreigners of whom I might make 
photographs : they proved to be two military 
attaches to the Boer forces from Russia and 
Holland, whom Lord Roberts naturally did not 
wish to return direct to the Boer lines after 
they had been within ours ; they were there- 
fore politely requested to go back to Cape 
Town. This they did, and by way of Delagoa 
Bay joined the Boer forces again. According 
to what I heard several months later from 
another of the attache on the Boer side, this 
prog^mme could not have suited them better, 
as they saw a vast deal more than they would 
otherwise have seen had they been permitted 
to rejoin the Boers at once. 

The Russian was dressed in the uniform of 
his country — white duck trousers, top-boots, 
blue blouse, and white cap with a large black 
peak, finished off by a clanking sword at his 
side. The Hollander was more plainly dressed, 
being in simple khaki serge and soft hat, but 
with the insignia of some military order hang- 
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ing from his neck. I approached the Russian, 
and introducing myself, said I would be much 
honoured if they would allow me the privilege 
of taking their photographs. The Russian 
threw up his hands in true continental style, 
and said : " You can dake mine picker if you 
like, I cannot help it, but I vill not pose — I vill 
not pose, id vould be zilly." On my explaining 
that I would not think of doing so without 
their consent, he replied : " Veil, as you vish, 
you can take a snap-shot, but I vill not pose." 
I moved off to a favourable spot, thinking it 
would not be long before they would get into 
*' the line of fire " ; and sure enough I did not 
have to wait long, for in a few minutes they 
both strolled towards the very place I had 
selected, vainly trying to look unconscious or 
as if they did not see me. As I did not wish 
them to pose, I got what I wanted. 

At ten o'clock I was once more moving 
along towards Poplar Grove. I had only 
been out about five miles when I came upon 
a small convoy resting by the way, and was 
just about to pass on when from beneath the 
shade of the usual ox-wagons I heard sundry 
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hails, and turning recognised some of my 
friends of the Warwickshire Regiment. I 
was forced to get down and have a short 
pow-wow and try to satiate an unquenchable 
thirst, with which everybody in this country 
is afflicted. 

It may seem odd that a stranger can find 
his way across a country which seems almost 
uninhabited. While at other stages of my 
travels I had difficulties and many doubts, 
in this case there were practically none, as 
I had not only the well-worn track of the 
hundreds of transport wagons which had pre- 
ceded me, but almost every hundred yards 
we passed dead oxen, mules, and horses, 
strong evidences, appealing to two senses 
of the traveller, of the tremendous strain to 
which both man and beast had been sub- 
jected. 

Before reaching Poplar Grove we counted 
no less than three hundred and twenty-eight 
carcasses by the wayside, to say nothing of 
the countless mules and horses which had 
been abandoned and were endlessly roaming 
on the veldt, with barely enough strength to 
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move their emaciated bodies as they nibbled 
listlessly at the grass. It is a sight to move 
the heart of the most rigorous militaire^ much 
more that of the lover of the horse, who 
recognises in him man's best friend, to see 
a large frame, covered with a coat that was 
once glossy black but is now patched brown 
from the intense rays of the sun, showing too 
painful proof of how well he has done his 
duty, standing alone in the open veldt and 
abandoned to die, with his four feet well drawn 
together, his head hung low, seeming, as it 
were, to be thinking of the days when he 
had stood, a noble charger, by the gates of 
the Horse Guards, admired by the passing 
throng. 

It must not be imagined that such places 
as Rensburg, Osfontein, Poplar Grove, etc., 
are towns, or even villages; they are simply 
the names of farms in the neighbourhood, at 
an occasional one of which you may find a 
"Goedkop Winkel," the Dutch term for 
general bargain store, where almost every- 
thing suitable to the wants of the locality 
can be found. Owing, however, to the length 
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of the war and the impossibility of these 
country merchants being able to replenish 
their stock, we found them, as a rule, pretty 
well depleted by the Boers, not a few having 
been abandoned by their owners, and latterly 
sacked by the natives. 

I came upon Poplar Grove at about twelve 
o'clock that day, and felt relieved at the 
sight of an immense camp, which at first I 
judged to be that of Lord Roberts' army ; 
but unfortunately, after a little more inquiry, 
I found that this was only the immense train 
of transport which was getting ready to " trek " 
that afternoon to join him at Driefontein, some 
eighteen miles further east. 

As I stood off and surveyed what seemed 
to the unpractised eye simply a huge chaos 
of ox-wagons, bellowing oxen, and yelling 
Kaffirs, whose shouts were occasionally 
drowned in the bray of that faithful but much 
abused friend of the Army, the mule, the 
magnitude of an army in the field impressed 
itself forcibly upon me. 

That afternoon, at about four o'clock, some 
three hundred and fifty ox-wagons and mule 
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trains were ready to *' trek." As sixteen oxen 
are yoked to one of these wagons, and ten 
mules comprise the regulation team, you can 
form some idea of the great number of animals 
that were required for transport alone. From 
what at first seemed confusion, method and 
order gradually became manifest as wagon 
after wagon slowly moved in two columns, 
the greater pne of which went straight toward 
Driefontein, while the other took the lower 
road, hugging the Modder River, and moving 
toward General Tucker, who commanded the 
right wing. 

At about five o'clock I fell into line with 
the main column. The lack of incident on 
the way was only exceeded by the tedious- 
ness; the slow pace, the but too often suc- 
cumbing of oxen or mules necessitating 
wearisome waits, made the march most trying. 
Thus we plodded along until about half-past 
eleven that night, when at last I was over- 
joyed to hear the voice of the officer com- 
manding the convoy to come to a halt and 
rest. It was most fortunate that this hap- 
pened just at this time, as my poor horses 
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were barely able to move my wagon through 
some six inches of loose sand. 

I have always been a great believer in 
the resuscitating powers of a cup of coffee, 
but I don't think I ever appreciated it as 
much as I did that night. ** Tommy" is also 
a firm believer in warm beverage, but, true 
to the custom of his country, it is always 
tea with him, and I think that we had 
not been halted more than fifteen minutes 
before hundreds of little bright flames began 
to shoot their tongues up into the darkness, 
rivalling with their light the brilliancy of 
the stars above. 

About half-past two in the morning we 
were again wending our way onward, and 
as light began to dawn, we could see in the 
distance the smoke from the camp-fires of 
the great army in front of us. Though weary 
in body, I was cheered in spirit at the feeling 
that, notwithstanding all the difficulties I had 
had to contend with, what at times had seemed 
to be the almost hopeless aim of ever reaching 
the front was now actually accomplished. 

As soon as the time was propitious I 
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presented myself to Lord Stanley, the Press 
Censor, and handed him my original Army 
licence, together with the telegram he had 
been kind enough to send me. 

It cannot be gainsaid that the path of 
the correspondent up to the time that Lord 
Roberts took command of the Field Forces 
was by no means strewn with roses. This 
was particularly so in Natal, where my friends 
tell me that what they had to endure and 
swallow for the sake of the cause which 
they represented can never be half told. 
But it gives me great pleasure to state that 
the little great man, whose mind is broad 
enough and heart large enough to think of 
everybody, remembered the correspondent, 
with the result that his lot was materially 
improved and such status given him as he 
had not known before. Any correspondent 
who was properly accredited, complied with 
the few requirements demanded of him, and 
conducted himself as befits a gentleman and 
the profession he followed, cannot but attest 
this. 

Doubtless there will be those who will 
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air their feelings in print, and write of the 
injustice and discourtesy with which they 
were treated by the British Army ; but I think 
it is safe to say that if the evidence were 
thoroughly sifted it would be found that in 
most cases it was but an instance of the 
wrong man in the wrong place, and that the 
complainants had nobody to blame but 
themselves. 

At the correspondents' camp I found 
most of the representatives of the great 
journals of both England and America, the 
greater proportion, of course, being of the 
former country. One thing that has possibly 
made my relations with them pleasanter than 
might otherwise have been, was the fact that 
I had no necessity to use the cables, and 
consequently was not an additional rival. 
Rivalry, sometimes tainted with a little 
jealousy, undoubtedly existed among the 
brethren of the pen, or rather wire, but as 
most of them are gentlemen and men of 
considerable experience, they did not allow 
their personal feelings to get the better of 
their enterprise. I find that among cor- 
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respondents, as among British officers, 
nature makes no distinctions, and just that 
something which one is unable to name, 
crops out at times in the one as in the 
other, making them, to put it mildly^ persona 
non grata, but by which neither class should 
be judged as a whole. 

It was here that I first met my friend 
of the " march," Mr James Barnes, whose clear- 
sighted articles in the New York Outlook 
have attracted so much attention in America, 
and whose terse, pungent cables to the London 
Daily Mail have been eagerly followed by 
the British public. That something which 
one is never able to account for immediately 
drew us together, and we became insepar- 
able friends. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE MARCH ACROSS THE ORANGE FREE STATE — 
THE NIGHT BIVOUAC OF THE ARMY — DAWN 

T^RIEFONTEIN, where the Boers were 

completely routed, was practically the 

last stand made by them ; from there they 

retreated as fast as possible on Bloemfontein. 

Our progress thence was uninterrupted, only 

the cavalry in advance having occasional 
skirmishes with the enemy. 

The forty-five miles to Ferreira Siding, 
which is the point within five miles south of 
Bloemfontein where we struck the Orange Free 
State Railroad, were therefore accomplished 
practically without opposition. In covering 
this distance we made three stops. Fifteen 
miles a day, to the casual reader, may not seem 
very much, but it must be taken into considera- 
tion that the Force moved with an immense 
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transport, the motive power of which chiefly 
consisted of oxen, necessitating slow movement. 
Words can hardly describe the spectacle of 
this army moving across the open veldt in 
one great column, the ends of which it was 
impossible to see with the naked eye, and 
hardly with a field-glass. In the words of the 
late P. T. Barnum, I believe it was verily *'the 
greatest show on earth." Sitting in the saddle 
for hours and letting our horses almost choose 
their own pace was in itself wearisome ; yet 
the magnitude of the caravan, and the many 
trifling incidents by the way, coupled with the 
fact that we were not altogether sure at what 
moment the enemy might actually endeavour 
to contest our progress, helped to keep up our 
interest. 

There was much on the route that was 
pathetic in the extreme — on the other hand, not 
a little that would reach the comic sensibilities 
of one's nature : such are the incongruities of 
war. On one occasion, at some distance to the 
right of the line of march, a cavalry horse, fully 
equipped, could be seen standing out against 
the horizon, apparently alone and disinterested 
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in life, and not even endeavouring to nibble at 
what would seem so dainty a morsel as the 
green succulent grass beneath his feet. On 
nearer approach, stretched out on the ground 
in the shadow cast by his horse, a trooper is 
discovered, his right hand resting on the fetlock 
of one forefoot, while he snatches a brief rest 
after many hours of hard duty. Meanwhile, 
the faithful beast stands by without a thought 
of moving until his master is ready! 

The intensity of the rays of the sun, with 
the resulting dryness of the atmosphere and 
great quantity of dust, made it very hard for 
both man and beast. To the former sufficient 
praise cannot be given — brave soldiers of the 
Queen, who, weary, footsore, with thread-bare 
clothing and insufficient rations, followed 
without murmur or complaint their beloved 
leader. Lord Roberts, the soldier of iron will, 
the gentleman of honour. 

As the train moves onward in steady file, 
nothing but the rumbling of wheels, the 
clanking of harness, and the heavy tread of the 
big artillery horses is heard. But suddenly 
there is a halt, and your sympathies are 
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aroused when you ascertain the cause. One of 
the horses, probably a veteran, has succumbed 
to the strain unwillingly but necessarily put 
upon him by his master, and now lies almost 
motionless on the ground. The practised eye 
quickly judges that his days of usefulness 
have gone by and the hour has come when, like 
many of his former comrades who have gone 
before him, he must be left to die. 

A few moments and the train moves on. 
But I am left behind with thoughts more rapid 
than time passing through my mind, until 
involuntarily I rouse myself and mechanically 
urge my horse forward. A few steps only and 
I am impelled to take one glance backward; 
again the scene has changed, and overcome by 
its simple solemnity, my ears are deaf to the 
shouts of the Kaffirs. I can see nothing but 
the picture in front of me ; the world seems to 
have shrunk to this one spot. Left to diel 
Yes, but not alone. The artillery-man is sitting 
on the ground with the head of his dying steed 
in his lap, while from his canteen he is en- 
deavouring to pour some water into the mouth 
of his faithful friend, — water which probably 
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he has carried on his back for many a mile, and 
has been saving for his own hour of need. The 
scene seemed too impressive to be interrupted 
even by such words of sympathy as I felt 
impelled to offer. I asked the lad how long 
they had been together, and he answered with 
something as nearly like tears as a "Tommy *' 
ever betrays : ** Well, Sor, wVe been mates 
ever sence 'e was a boiby.'' 

With but a few exceptions, the British 
trooper is kind and merciful to his steed, 
and doubtless the hardships to which they 
are subjected by the unsparing hand of war 
appeal to their feelings so far as their standard 
of enlightenment will permit. I don't know 
why it is, but for some reason my sympathies 
all seem to go out to the artillery horses — 
great powerful animals, standing at least six- 
teen hands, and weighing on an average 
six cwt. Their strength and size are only 
excelled by their gentleness and wonderful 
intelligence, of which I have seen many 
evidences both on the march and in action. 
I recollect at one time seeing an artillery 
man lead his horse up to a half-barrel that 
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was sunk in the ground by the well. It so 
happened that the barrel was less than half 
full ; the old horse quickly grasped the situa- 
tion and calmly went down on his knees, 
thus with perfect ease reaching the water 
and quenching his parched throat 

Lord Roberts having cut away from his 
base of supplies at Modder River station, 
the army was entirely dependent upon what 
was carried on wheels, with the exception of 
a few cattle or sheep which were occasionally 
picked up — reminding one to some extent of 
Sherman's march to the sea. Water for the 
troops was mostly attained from small ponds, 
called **pans," which were often far apart, 
so that a considerable distance had to be 
covered before the next *'pan" was reached. 
I have seen men fill their canteens from mud 
puddles and drink with avidity that which a 
horse would not touch, a fact which accounts 
to a large extent for the great number who 
succumbed later to enteric fever at Bloem- 
fontein. *' Tommy'* is not happy unless he 
has plenty of water, though he is not 
particular, unfortunately for him, as to its 
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quality ; it suffices if there is enough. When 
the camp is reached at night, there is a rush 
for water : men in countless numbers, and 
water-carts not a few, crowd about the 
limited places from which it can be obtained, 
and again, in the first hours of the morning 
the same scene presents itself 

By this time tobacco, even in its crude 
form, had ceased to exist in the kit of the 
officer who was most thoughtful for his own 
comforts, so that the lucky possessor of a 
package of cigarettes, though of a most 
questionable brand, was considered a person 
whose acquaintance was well worth cultivat- 
ing. It would be difficult to find in the 
history of barter even in the Trading 
Companies' palmiest days, a record that 
could have beaten some of the swops 
which took place on this march. 

A certain young dispatch-carrier who used 
to ride for Mr Barnes once remarked to me, 
that with a single blanket and a plentiful 
supply of cigarettes he felt fully equipped 
for any long ride. Approaching a mess 
with an offer to exchange a cigarette for a 
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cup of coffee, he would be greeted with a 
shout from the numerous takers, while an 
offer of five cigarettes for a blanket would 
secure enough to start a small depot In- 
deed, after Cronje's surrender at Paardeberg, 
captured Boer ponies were bartered for 
two packages. The total lack of spirits in 
any form did not seem to worry the men at 
all, but many is the poor fellow who would 
almost have given his last ration for a 
pipeful of 'baccy. 

The most impressive hours in the daily 
routine of the troops were the night bivouacs ; 
I wish I had the power properly to describe 
one of these night camps of the Army. Day 
after day, as evening began to close in 
around us, men and animals grew anxious 
for the welcome halt by the side of some 
friendly *'fontein" where water, if not clear 
and cool, was at least plentiful. Not far 
ahead we discern a white house with a 
clump of poplar trees rising by its side, like 
sentinels standing guard. The sun hiding 
behind the western kopjes leaves only a 
glow on the cloudless sky to betray its 
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resting-place, but glimmering and glinting 
across the water its rays suggest the presence 
of a dam near by, and thus tell us that we 
are drawing near to the conventional Dutch 
farm homestead. 

As we draw nearer we instinctively step 
out a little faster, with joy in our hearts as 
the prospective and much-needed rest becomes 
more and more certain, made so by the fact 
that the cavalry, some hours ahead of us, 
have already camped. Even before we reach 
there, the red flag is raised, indicating that 
the Field- Marshal and his Staff have taken 
up their quarters in the house, almost in- 
variably an abandoned one. But his Lord- 
ship is left entirely to himself Soon the 
correspondents begin to come in, and all set 
about selecting a comfortable spot convenient 
to headquarters. As we all ride, we are 
usually in before our carts, which often we 
have not seen for the greater part of the 
day, and pass many an anxious moment, 
waiting for our homes on wheels. But as 
all of our drivers have ironclad instructions 
to take the red flag as their beacon, they 
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very seldom fail to thread their way through 
the countless masses of humanity and animals 
and find us. 

It is difficttlt for anybody except those who 
have been through it to appreciate the comfort- 
ing feeling that comes to them after a long hot 
and weary day in the saddle, at the sight of 
their cart-and-four coming to a stand beside 
them. Our horses are always our first con- 
sideration, perhaps not because we love them 
so much, as because any selfish thoughtlessness 
might cause us endless trouble and annoyance. 
Having attended to their wants first, we 
rapidly glance over our larder, and decide 
of what our own repast shall consist : the 
menu in most cases is made up of tinned 
goods, unless we have been fortunate enough 
to pick up during the day some fresh meat 
in the way of mutton or chicken. The Kaffir 
is particularly expert in making a fire out 
of apparently nothing, and it is not long 
before he has collected a few stones, in the 
centre of which a bright blaze dances, helping 
the kettle to sing the joyful song which lends 
such cheer to our hearts. 
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While busy with these domestic cares you 
are practically unconscious of the surroundings; 
the demands made by the fatigues of the 
day on yourself and horses seem to make 
you forget everything except relieving them 
as speedily and effectively as possible. 

Meanwhile eventide is well advanced, the 
glow from the setting sun has disappeared 
from the horizon, and myriads of stars are 
already twinkling brightly in this clear South 
African sky. 

The evening meal being over, I recline 
on the ground with my back resting against 
the wheel of my wagon, puffing at a pipe 
filled with Boer tobacco ; I realize a feeling 
of entire contentment, which enables my mind 
to occupy itself with something more elevating 
than the question of getting something to eat. 
Gradually self is forgotten, and my interest 
is centred in that great world, throbbing with 
life and activity, which is moving but a few 
feet ahead of me. 

By this time the mounted troops have nearly 
all come in. Most of the horses, tethered 
in long picket-lines, are busily engaged in 
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investigating with satisfying results the con- 
tents of their nosebags; others, not quite so 
fortunate, are inquiringly whinnying and im- 
patiently pawing the ground, while their tired 
masters more patiently await their turn for 
their sergeant to issue their forage. But a 
moment's view is allowed me of this scene, 
which is rapidly hidden by the artillery slowly 
rumbling by. 

But hark ! the tramp of feet still falls heavily 
on the ear. The infantry, worn out and foot- 
sore by many hours of hard marching, are 
coming in. The stalwart Guards from 
Wellington and Chelsea barracks, the bronzed- 
kneed and kilted laddies from Scotland's 
heather-decked hills, battalions from many 
a shire, the lithe and sinewy lads from 
Canada's frosty prairies, and many other 
men from Britain's scattered domains, are 
tramping by. But the measured tread has 
ceased and the command to halt is heard ; the 
great machine seems to have fallen suddenly 
to pieces as battalion and company after 
company is dismissed, giving the appearance 
of the breaking-up of an immense crowd 
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in the streets of some metropolis after an 
open-air night function. 

But my thoughts are rudely interrupted 
by the brays of the mules echoing long and 
loud in their characteristic soprano, tenor, 
and basso, and announcing the fact that they 
too are in camp, and what incidentally is 
more important, ** Tommys" rations and 
blankets. The mule wagons move off to 
their allotted ground, urged on by the Kaffir 
drivers with their brazen throats and ever 
present whips — whips ten feet in the stock 
and twenty-five in the lash, with a crack 
like the report of a rifle ; for the story-tellers 
say that many a fly has been flipped from 
the off-leader at the head of the ten mule 
span. Could the followers of Isaac Walton 
behold the dexterity with which these whips 
are cast, truly their eyes would open and 
their hearts be filled with envy ! 

But a little while and the men are coming 
back, some with water, and some with tins 
of hard tack and bully beef, ** Tommy's" 

term for tinned meat. 

Meanwhile the cooks have not been idle, 
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and their roaring fires, fed by hastily gathered 
underbrush, are licking up the sides of huge 
kettles from which rise savoury odours of 
boiled mutton, occasionally supported by 
potatoes and onions if the foragers that day 
have been successful. Near the great meat 
kettles are their brothers, the caldrons, with 
gallons upon gallons of seething tea, the 
Britishers' favourite resuscitator. Ere long 
every man is served out with his portion, 
and all gather round in little groups according 
to the different ties of friendship, and enjoy 
their hard-earned repast. As it comes to 
a close — ^and, forsooth, it does not take long 
— the hum of voices rises perceptibly, while 
those who are fortunate enough to possess 
any tobacco chat together over the events 
of the day. But their tired bodies rebel 
against such sociability, and gradually, as 
one by one they roll themselves in their 
great-coats and stretch out on their blankets 
with their helmets as pillows, the sound 
of voices slowly dies away. But all are 
not yet asleep; from yon distant camp the 
wail of the bagpipe floats along with the 
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cool breeze of night, as the Highland boy, 
never too tired to cheer the hearts of his 
comrades, plays on that instrument, the notes 
of which they think so enlivening in the 
fling, so inspiring in war, so sweet in 
sorrow. The clear notes of the buglers* 
"lights out" ring out on the stillness, and 
as we listen the call suddenly ceases on a 
weird minor note, leaving us with a feeling 
of unanswered loneliness, forcing us to turn 
away with an involuntary sigh. The great 
veldt city without streets or houses is now 
hushed. 

But even yet all are not resting. Attracted 
by the lights of our lanterns, the stragglers, 
or, to be more fair, those who not so strong 
as their fellows were overcome by weariness 
on the way and so fell behind, are inquiring 
as to the location of their different camps. 
This one is asking for the 19th Brigade, 
that one for the Highland Brigade, and yet 
another for the Guards, and so on, until, 
moved by the knowledge that these poor 
fellows are more than weary, and probably 
have had nothing to eat for many hours, 
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you wish it were in your power to make 
them all comfortable and satisfy them there 
and then to their hearts' content. 

Even this straggling procession comes to an 
end, and now all is still. The veldt as far as 
we can see through the dim light is corduroyed 
with thousands upon thousands who have lost 
themselves in Nature's sweet restorative. 
Doubtless some have not Is it strange 
that, though so weary in body, some are 
wakeful? As they lie restlessly under the 
canopy of heaven, it seems as though they 
seek an answer to their thoughts from the 
stars above them. Have they not ceased 
to be a part of their surroundings.^ Are not 
their thoughts far, far away.^ Perhaps here 
is a son who at his country's call has left his 
aged parents; does he not see their care- 
worn faces as they daily scan with anxfous- 
ness the death-roll of honour.^ Possibly a 
husband, torn from the chosen companion 
of his life, fancies he can hear the voices of 
his little ones asking when *' Father is coming 
home?" But Nature is kind, and at last 
saves him from himself. 
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It sometimes seemed as though I had only 
been asleep about an hour when I would 
be roused by my boy tapping on the canvas 
covering of my wagon, and saying : ** Baas, 
de soldiers is trekin'." I mumble out some- 
thing that is intended to sound like *' all right," 
sit up, and try to come to a realization of 
where I am, while certain thoughts as to this 
war, which might not look very polite in print, 
are floating through my mind. But I finally 
succeed in rousing myself enough to dress 
my never undressed self, and even manage 
to get out of my wagon. How I succeed in 
accomplishing this feat I really am unable 
to state ; I suppose it must be that I just 
flop. The chilly, keen air, however, helps 
to rouse me from this seemingly torpid state, 
and such a queer idea as that of washing 
begins to press itself upon me ; a hot debate 
between my past and present self ensues : 
" To wash or not to wash — aye, there's the rub!" 
Would my readers be shocked if I were to 
tell them that in but too many cases my present 
self was the more eloquent debater, so the 
wash was put off" until the first more favourable 
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opportunity? How often that opportunity was 
favourable I positively decline to state. 

But here is David, my factotum, my forget- 
all and remember-nothing, with a steaming 
bowl of black coffee ; once more life actually 
seems worth living; as I sip at this most 
bracing of tonics, *' Richard is himself again ! " 

Through the early grey dawn I can barely 
see dark figures moving all around me. Al- 
though at first they appear like a confused 
jumble, closer observation distinctly shows 
every man intent on some part of his duties. 
Soon the voices of command, first near by, then 
from a little to the right, then more faintly 
away to the left, fall hoarsely on the ear as 
they are wafted over the dew-laden atmos- 
phere. But look! that confused jumble-mass 
seems to have changed into long lines resem- 
bling the grey walls of an old churchyard ; look 
again, life seems to have been given them, 
they are moving, slowly but perceptibly. Now, 
the air is clearer, the sun is gradually though 
faintly forcing his presence upon the world, 
and what an hour ago seemed like immovable 
masses are now filing out in measured tread 
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into the open. As I watch the long line of 
humanity wend its way under the brow of 
yonder kopje, its head indicated only by the 
glint of the sun's faint rays on the rifle 
barrel, I cannot but wonder how many of 
them will be in camp to-night. 



CHAPTER VIII 

APPROACHING BLOEMFONTEIN 

^T^HE column is now well under way, my 
camping utensils have been hastily 
gathered up to be washed at the next oppor- 
tunity (?), the waggon is packed, the horses 
are inspanned, and my boy waits the word 
to go ahead With my foot in the stirrup 
I take a careful glance around to see that 
nothing is left behind. All being well, we 
move along. My travelling home and myself 
are soon parted. I generally start out with 
one or two of my confreres, and as we walk 
our horses over the dewy grass for the first 
mile or so, we chat and discuss that subject 
with which our minds are naturally charged. 
There is one question which is a greater 
conundrum than how many beans there are 
in a sealed quart can, and to which there are 
guesses enough to satisfy the philanthropic (.•^) 
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editors of such papers as the Golden Roily 
excepting that they lack the very neces- 
sary ten cent, enclosure for postage, and 
that is : '* When do you think this war is 
going to end?'* The only answer to that 
at the moment of writing is dumb silence, 
broken only by a remark as to the weather. 

But an " Hello there — good morning! ** breaks 
up the campaign discussion, as one of my 
companions moves off to greet his officer 
friend. 

We ride on some distance, but our conver- 
sation is spasmodic. Suddenly I catch sight 
of the naval boys, as they too are marching 
along by the side of their pet " Joe Chamber- 
lain" — the 4.7 gun of H.M.S. Doris. So 
bidding my other companion au revoir^ I push 
my horse through a little gap in the nearest 
column, and cross over to the other, which 
has come to a halt for a few moments' rest. 
The tars are a jaunty lot, and at a distance, 
excepting for their round khaki-covered straw 
hats, do not look very different from the 
soldiers. They are a fine lot of fellows, 
** Quick and ready" seeming to be their 
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motto. This possibly is to be accounted for 
in that they do not seem to be bound down 
by so much red tape as their brethren of the 
army. 

This 47 gun, weighing many tons, and 
capable of hurling lyddite through miles of 
space, was mounted on a pair of huge wheels 
not unlike those of a chariot, and limbered to 
an ingeniously contrived little ammunition 
truck which helped to steer it. Two of these 
death-dealing instruments were hauled by spans 
of thirty-two oxen from Modder River station 
to Bloemfontein and Pretoria. 

As we move along, our interest is kept 
up by the reports which we hear of the 
movements of our friends the enemy. 
These all depend upon what part of the 
column we happen to be by. Near the 
head, we are told that a few Boers have 
been seen ; a mile or two further back, it 
is a large number of Boers that have been 
seen ; five or six miles still further back, it 
is whispered that there are, at least, 3CXX> 
Boers on the kopjes to the left; while to 
those near the rear of the column, the 
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information is imparted in subdued tones 
that the kopjes ahead, to the right and to 
the left, are full of Boers! The enemy 
have been criticised as being past masters in 
the art of mendacity — their official reports 
throwing into insignificance those of the 
Spaniards during our late unpleasantness. 
While I will not be so unblushing as to 
admit that the disease has spread into the 
British lines to any such extent, it cannot be 
denied that the infected air of the Boer 
laagers when the wind is in a favourable 
direction has had its eflfect on this side, 
and shown itself by — shall we call it 
exaggeration ? 

By ten o'clock on Tuesday, 13th March, 
we seem to have stumbled, all of a sudden, 
upon the Orange Free State Railroad at 
the very point selected by Lord Roberts. 
This place, dignified with a signboard in- 
dicating ** Ferreira Siding," was situated 
some five miles south of Bloemfontein ; here 
we took breath for a few moments at the 
farm of Mr John Steyn, brother of ex- 
President Steyn. 
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As might be expected, this was one of the 
finest farms we had come across, showing 
far greater evidences of modern enterprise 
than any we had heretofore seen. As I 
approached the homestead I found a large 
comfortable-looking farmhouse, the interior 
of which I later saw to be well appointed, 
indicating both taste and culture. Passing 
through the little garden at the rear of the 
house, I was induced to use my camera on 
a brawny Highlander who was coaxingly 
offering a flower to little Miss Dolly Steyn, 
the President's niece, who was doubtfully 
shrinking into the arms of her nurse, fear- 
ful of the advances of the man with **the 
little dresses." Going round to the front of 
the house a little while later, I again suc- 
cumbed to the temptation as I caught 
General Hector Macdonald, idol of the 
Highlanders, chatting pleasantly with Mrs 
Steyn, while he chucked little Miss Dolly 
under the chin. 

Incredible as it may seem, these people, 
representing the very highest and most en- 
lightened class, actually had apprehensions as 
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to whether the Britishers would drag the 
women from their homes by their hair and 
raze the house to the ground before their very 
eyes. Their fears were soon assuaged, as have 
been those of many others, and the lesson has 
been unwillingly learnt that the Britisher, 
though brave, fearless, and seemingly cold- 
blooded in war, after sheathing his sword 
extends his hand only to offer protection and 
kindness. 

Since leaving Driefontein we had met with 
no opposition on the part of the Boers, with 
the exception of a casual (?) skirmish, which 
by way of diversion they offered our cavalry 
in advance ; still we could not be certain 
whether they contemplated making a stand at 
Bloemfontein or not. Reports had reached us 
from time to time that they would not do so, 
as they did not wish to have the city shelled, 
and rather than let the Capital and its citizens 
be subjected to a bombardment, they would 
retire and allow us to occupy it. Contrary to 
the generality of such reports, this one proved 
to be correct. 

At Ferreira Siding we learned that General 
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French was already before Bloemfontein, with 
his guns trained on the town. The ultimatum 
for immediate and unconditional surrender, 
which had been sent in, was as yet unanswered 
when Lord Roberts and his Staff came up with 
General French. 

It appears that the people of Bloemfontein 
were little aware of how near they came to 
suffering a cannonade. President Steyn, who 
up to the last moment of personal safety had 
remained in his Capital, was the one to whom 
the ultimatum naturally had been delivered. 
The British demand was the customary one, 
in which a specified number of hours was 
allowed for answer and for the safe departure 
of women, children, and non-combatants. 

Without imparting its contents to his sub- 
ordinates, Mr Steyn quietly put the British 
demand in his pocket, swelled his chest with 
patriotic pride, remarked, '* Better that the 
Capital should suffer than the State," and as 
rapidly as fleet-footed ponies could draw his 
cart took flight Fortunately for the city and 
people of Bloemfontein, two daring and enter- 
prising correspondents, Mr H. A. Gwynne, of 
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the Reuter Service, and Mr Landon, of the 
London Times, of their own accord rode into 
the town. It did not take long to ascertain that 
Bloemfontein was practically deserted, so far as 
an armed force was concerned, the Boers having 
retreated to the north. By dint of much inquiry 
they managed to find their way to the Land- 
drost (city magistrate) and town clerk. These 
officials, being ignorant of the British demand 
which lay snugly in Mr Steyn s pocket, were 
apprised of the danger of the hour only by 
noticing the manceuvrings of our artillery 
before the town, seeing which they decided to 
go out and make overtures of peace. Just as 
they were about to mount their horses our 
enterprising friends came up. These gentlemen 
quickly informed the city officials of the gravity 
of the situation, and urged them to lose no time 
in sending an answer to Lord Roberts, further- 
more offering their services to carry any 
message of capitulation which they might 
desire to make. Quickly and sensibly the city 
officials concluded that the best course they 
could pursue was to go out themselves and 
promptly accept the proffered escort. 
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Thus without firing a shot was the surrender 
of Bloemfontein accomplished. 

Note, — Owing to the loss of a case containing some 250 
plates, which unfortunately went down on the Mexican^ off 
Cape Town, I lost nearly all of my work from Modder 
River to Bloemfontein, which accounts for the small 
number of illustrations of this memorable march. 

H. F. M. 



CHAPTER IX 



BLOEMFONTEIN 



A LTHOUGH during February General 
French had cleared all the country 
between De Aar and Colesberg, and had 
handled, not only the cavalry, but all branches 
of the service with considerable ability, he 
had been unable to force the Boers from their 
stronghold The extremely mountainous 
region and narrow passes made it possible 
for the enemy to hold a big attacking 
force at bay with a comparatively small one. 
Lord Roberts' army, marching across the 
Orange Free State in an easterly direction, 
every day getting more and more in their 
rear, completely changed the tactics of the 
Boers, while the capture of Bloemfontein, 
cutting their main line of communication, 
made their position at Colesberg and Norvals 
Pont, some 120 miles south, untenable. 
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Thus, more than four months after the 
commencement of hostilities, the first actual 
strategic move bearing great and important 
results was made. In defence of those 
generals responsible for the operations previous 
to Lord Roberts' taking control, it might be 
said that they lacked the number of troops 
necessary to make the flank movements which 
almost without exception were Lord Roberts' 
tactics. 

The Boers immediately began retiring 
in a north-easterly direction, some towards 
Ladybrand, near the Basuto border, some to- 
wards Wepener, while others hung along the 
railroad between Colesberg and Bloemfontein. 
The enemy were ** assisted" in their retirement 
by Generals Gatacre and Brabant to the east, 
and also by General Clements, who had taken 
command of the forces operating about the 
Colesberg district after General French had 
joined Lord Roberts. 

Immediately after the capitulation of Bloem- 
fontein, the cavalry entered the town, followed 
by Lord Roberts, who took up his residence 
at the Presidency — a handsome, large, modem 
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building situated in the western part of the 
city. Although Bloemfontein is very much 
more English than Dutch, there were not as 
many people on the streets to greet their 
brethren from across the sea as might have 
been expected, the reason being, I presume, 
that they did not know precisely when we 
were coming in. Nevertheless, not a few 
stood at their doors and in the streets cheering 
the boys in khaki who had come to set 
wrong right. The natives, however, were be- 
side themselves with joy, laughing, dancing, 
and rending the air with uncouth yells. 

A great many people think that our treat- 
ment of the Indians, to whom the great 
territories of the United States originally 
belonged, was not such as to fill us with 
pride, but rather a page in our history 
which we would like to turn over rapidly; 
but after a time some consideration was 
shown them, and they now have some rights, 
and are treated with justice. The Kaffirs, 
to whom the Orange Free State and Trans- 
vaal belonged before they were driven out 
by the early Dutch vortrekkers, have no 
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rights, no justice, and are practically slaves. 
Though the Boer in recent years has been 
more merciful in his treatment of these simple 
people, the deeds of cruelty perpetrated 
by him in the early stages of the settlement 
are on a par with the most diabolical doings 
of the Red Men themselves. 

One thought seemed to dominate every- 
body, from the Field-Marshal down, and 
that was rest There was no formal occupa- 
tion at Bloemfontein such as we witnessed 
later at Kroonstad, Johannesburg, and 
especially Pretoria. The British flag was 
raised over the Presidency, in front of which 
a body of mounted troops formed a square. 
Thus in a few moments the flag of a free 
and independent State, which but two or 
three years ago was proud to emulate Anglo- 
Saxon progressive ideas, which had ever 
been on the most friendly terms with Great 
Britain, and which had not in itself the shadow 
of ground for a quarrel, lost its identity 
and passed into history. Why.'^ Was it 
truly because blood is thicker than water? 
Or was it that gold is brighter than either .-^ 
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None can answer except Mr Steyn and 
his subordinates, and for reasons best known 
to themselves they doubtless have nothing to 
say. For the patriots of the Orange Free 
State and the uneducated burghers, who could 
not but obey the mandates of their Govern- 
ment, and believed in its honesty and intelli- 
gence, all but the most narrow-minded must 
have profound sympathy. Assuming that Mr 
Steyn was honest in his intentions, how does 
it seem possible that a man of his education 
and intelligence — a graduate of one of 
England's Universities, I believe — who could 
not but see the power of that country if he 
had observed with even one eye, could 
expect with crude and limited supplies to 
combat successfully modern and unlimited 
resources? He must have known that he 
had everything to lose and absolutely nothing 
to gain — he must have seen the inevitable 
end. Therefore, for the mere matter of 
sentiment, he misled the people with ex- 
aggerations of their prowess in arms and 
wild assurances of foreign help, and sacrificed 
the independence of his country. If, on the 
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Other hand, it be true, as is currently re- 
ported, that he received a friendly present 
for his influence and carrying the Raad 
with him, then may the ghosts of his poor 
burghers haunt him for ever, and may the 
wail of the widows and orphans ring in his 
ears until he shall stand before the High 
Court to answer for the selling of his people 
for "a mess of pottage ! " 

The following day, 14th March, the infantry 
marched through the town and went into 
camp. Within a day or two the streets 
were swarming with soldiers, giving the 
town more the appearance of being en file 
than of being entered by a conquering army, 
so complete was the peace and order. No 
private enterprise in the way of supplying 
necessities (much less luxuries) being allowed 
to follow the army, the rush of customers at 
the stores was great enough to satisfy the 
most avaricious tradesman. As soon as a 
town was reached where any kind of 
merchandise, especially in the eatable line, 
was for sale, the stores were thronged with 
soldiers of all ranks, from the conventional 
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eye-glass to the unsophisticated "Tommy," 
all jostling to satisfy the yearnings of the 
inner man. On many occasions the pres- 
sure became so great, and the tradesman's 
limited space so filled with putted legs, 
that it became necessary to close the doors, 
only allowing a limited number in by the 
front door who could go out at the back 
door at once, with their bags and arms full 
of tobacco, cigarettes, tinned jams, etc. 

During the first two or three days the Dutch 
ladies kept very close to their homes, waiting 
with fear for their houses to be broken into, 
and with horror for themselves to be insulted 
by the hated '*rooineks"; but they waited in 
vain. During my sojourn in Bloemfontein I 
had the good fortune to become acquainted 
with several Dutch families, one of which, in 
particular, was more than hospitable and 
courteous, owing in a great measure, I must 
admit, to my being an American and non- 
combatant. They told me that no one could 
appreciate or imagine their feelings when they 
heard the sound of the British drums and fifes 
playing the troops through their beloved capital. 

H 
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I told them that I could sympathise with them 
deeply, but "did you anticipate anything 
else ? " I asked. " Certainly," replied the eldest 
daughter, her dark eyes flashing with patriotic 
feeling, "we expected to beat them." I told 
her that in no sense did I wish to argue with 
her, but if I might with only the kindest in- 
tentions point out a few things which possibly 
she had not thought of, I would like to 
do so. 

I then endeavoured to show her that there 
was no sound reason why her country should 
have joined issue with the Transvaal, that in 
doing so Mr Steyn had gambled with fate, 
his country on the table as the stake, and 
that, as is usual in a case of this kind, fate 
had won. " But we are the same people, 
united by many ties," she exclaimed. " Pos- 
sibly," I answered, **but let us try to imagine 
that you had been successful, what then? 
The Transvaal and Orange Free State would 
have been confederated into one State, and 
you, who know the Transvaaler better than 
I do — do you think that Mr Steyn would have 
been President ? or do you think that Bloem- 
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fontein would have been the capital? Do 
you think that your people would have had 
an equitable representation in the govern- 
ment?" '* I had not thought of that/' she 
said. ** The contest now going on," I added, 
**is like that of a small boy enraged at a big 
man : he may kick at his big opponent and 
bruise his shins, he may even lame him, but 
the man has only to use his superior strength 
and he can crush that boy like an egg-shell. 
As I said before, I am sorry for you — sorry 
for your people ; but now that you surely must 
see the tremendous odds against you, it seems 
to me the only thing to do is to try to be 
philosophical and not allow your patriotic 
feelings, which I honour and admire, to run 
away with your judgment. You must realise 
that for every man you are able to put in 
the field, England is able to put twenty : it 
is merely a matter of arithmetic. These are 
cold, hard facts, disagreeable to realise, but 
nevertheless true." Two days after, when I 
had occasion to see her again, she remarked 
that she had been thinking about what I had 
said, and that while it had not lessened the 
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bitterness of her feelings, she thought that she 
could look upon the situation more resignedly. 

As nearly as I can remember, I will en- 
deavour to relate the first acquaintance of 
this family with '* Tommy Atkins," their ex- 
periences being interesting only because they 
were the experiences of nearly all. It is 
more than probable that those who have the 
contrary to tell have none but themselves to 
blame. 

All through the night of the 12th the Boers 
had been passing through Bloemfontein with 
their cannon and transport, those who had 
friends or relatives in the town taking a 
hurried respite, others taking a farewell, per- 
haps for ever. The whole town was settled 
in a gloom of despair, the influence of 
which permeated every home. By this time 
the people knew full well that the break 
of day would see the British within their 
capital, and even as the home of my Dutch 
friends was filled with feelings of anxiety 
and dread uncertainty, so must have been 
the home of everybody in Bloemfontein. 

On the forenoon of the 14th the family 
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were startled by the Kaffir servant rushing 
into the room where the ladies and the old 
father were (three sons and two brothers-in- 
law being on commando), and announcing 
that there were three soldiers at the kitchen 
door (let ** Tommy " alone for finding that most 
interesting of portals). **We looked at one 
another," said the daughter, ** expressions of 
mingled surprise and fear on all our faces ; 
realizing that something had to be done, 
I went to the door, Mama remonstrating 
with me for so doing" — and the young lady 
laughed as she recalled her unnecessary 
anxiety. ** I half opened the door," she 
continued, " keeping a firm hold of the 
handle in case I should desire to shut it 
quickly. There stood three ** Tommies," 
and though their faces were begrimed with 
dust, their clothes dirty and almost ragged, 
they certainly did not appear to have any 
hostile intent, especially as they were un- 
armed. I inquired what they wanted, and 
one of them, touching his helmet with his 
hand, asked whether we had any bread to 
sell ; I gave him what we could spare, 
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but of course would accept no payment for 
it. Thus we have been visited nearly every 
day by different delegations, but I must 
confess that they never attempt to cross 
the threshold, and are always polite.'* 

This demand for bread became so great that 
the majority of the Dutch homes constituted 
themselves into bakeries, and many a shilling 
passed from " Tommy's " hands to the Dutch 
vrau's for a loaf of fresh bread. 

Bloemfontein has a population of some 4,000 
whites and 2,000 blacks. Like all the other 
cities, nearly the whole of the trade is in 
the hands of the Uitlanders, the Boers 
preferring agricultural to commercial pursuits. 
There are a few fine buildings, among which 
are the Presidency, the Raadzaal, Grey's 
College, the railroad offices, etc. The town 
lies on a flat, broken only by some rather high 
kopjes to the north, the country round about 
rolling away a great deal like the western 
prairies of America. Bloemfontein is not 
particularly unhealthy, though in the summer 
there are some cases of enteric and malarial 
fever, doubtless owing to the lack of drainage 
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and the indifferent supply of water, a great 
deal of which is collected in cisterns. I do not 
think it is quite fair to attribute the appalling 
number of deaths among the soldiers during 
June and July to the unhealthiness of the 
locality, as it must be remembered that the 
men s constitutions must have been undermined 
by the poisonous water they had been drinking 
in the recent stages of the campaign. Further- 
more, the town having been made a base 
hospital, many bad cases were sent there from 
different points of the surrounding country, 
literally only to die. 

**What about the hospitals?" I have been 
asked time and again. The answer I leave to 
those who have especially looked into this 
momentous question, who by the time and 
pains they have devoted to it are more qualified 
to speak. I will only add that because some 
cases of gross negligence were apparent, it 
does not follow that the whole labour of the 
Medical Corps must be condemned. That 
there are some men in the corps — too many for 
the good of the service — who think more 
of their rank than of their profession, and to 
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whom it would be an insult to be addressed 
as Doctor, must be admitted ; but that there 
are a greater number of capable, hard-working 
men, who are proud of the noble calling 
to which they have devoted themselves, cannot 
be denied 

Immediately on getting into Bloemfontein, 
two friends and myself determined to secure a 
small house with plenty of yard room, as 
between us we had fourteen horses and four 
servants. An old Englishman kindly insisted 
on our accepting the use of a vacant house, 
but later demanded rent, excusing himself on 
the plea that he did not think that we were 
going to stay so long. We managed to get 
hold of a table and some chairs, but on guest 
nights we had to sit on boxes. Our furniture 
and table-ware consisted almost entirely of such 
things as we were able to produce from our 
carts ; to say that the appointments were 
modest barely conveys the situation. 

Keeping house was no idle joke, as very 
soon the town became almost entirely depleted 
of anything to eat, and such luxuries as 
chickens, eggs, butter, etc., even at the 
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fabulous prices which well-intentioned pro- 
clamations were supposed to regulate, were 
not to be had. This caused us no little worry, 
as we were very much disinclined to draw from 
our stores, which we would require for the 
coming march northward. We had a duck 
and two chickens in our yard, which were, 
to say the least, phenomenal. I do not think 
that their like ever existed before, or will in the 
future. One day I ordered our coloured chef 
to prepare one of these for dinner ; this was 
done, and though it may not have been served 
a la Parisienne it duly reached us. What 
was our astonishment the next day to see 
in the yard the same three birds leisurely 
picking up the grain the horses had wasted ! 
The same miracle was performed several times, 
and we never could arrive at the solution of it. 
But now that I have passed from existing 
scenes and am able to give it calmer delibera- 
tion, I think I see the answer. Our neighbours 
had fowls, and the affinity between negroes 
and poultry is the same the world over ; hence, 
we could subtract one fowl from our three and 
still have three remaining — Q. E. D. 
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The rapid movements of the enemy com- 
pelled Lord Roberts to increase his mounted 
force from time to time. At first only such 
men as knew how to ride were recruited from 
the different regiments, but finally many had to 
be accepted who had probably never been 
astride a horse before. 

A visit to one of the Mounted Infantry 
Brigade camps would be rewarded at almost 
any time by sights sufficiently amusing to rival 
those of a circus. On one occasion a 
** Tommy," a typical London cockney, had 
after much difficulty succeeded in mounting an 
Argentine horse. The South American was 
as unused to the military trappings as was 
** Tommy " to the new sensation, and the crowd 
of fellows who usually gather round to help a 
novice with their advice and directions was 
at hand. The men who had been holding 
the horse's head and helping the man to get 
well seated now stepped aside. The rider, 
gripping an old and disreputable, but evidently 
beloved, pipe more closely between his teeth, 
urged his horse forward, and, by way of show- 
ing his independence, clapped his heels to the 
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animars side. The Infantry man had not 
known spurs before, no more had the horse — 
result : the Argentine gripped his nose between 
his forefeet, and endeavoured to bury his 
heels in the clouds, compelling the would-be 
trooper to fly through space in a double 
somersault. The bystanders scattered to right 
and left to give the unwilling aerial acrobat 
room for descent. Defying the rules as to 
space and direction, ** Tommy " shot away at 
a tangent, and landed violently on the top of 
a pile of forage, thereby causing a temporary 
stampede of the animals whose quiet posses- 
sion of the fodder was thus rudely disturbed. 
Shouts and convulsive laughter rang out 
uproariously, but died away to a hushed ex- 
pectancy as we perceived that *' Tommy" re- 
mained motionless and silent, in the sitting 
posture in which he had fallen. Fearful that 
his acrobatic performance had been more 
serious than ludicrous — were that possible — we 
rushed over to learn how badly he was hurt, 
when, slowly turning his head and apparently 
looking for something, he exclaimed sorrow- 
fully : ** My bloomin' pipe ! *' 
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We had barely settled down to housekeeping 
in Bloemfontein before I was induced by Mr 
Lester Ralph, though much against my will, 
to join him in an expedition to the east of 
Bloemfontein, under the command of General 
French. The only thing which induced me 
to go was the rumour that we expected to 
march ninety miles to Ladybrand, on the edge 
of the Basuto border, where I thought there 
might be a good field for my work. 

The rainy season, so far as there is one 
in South Africa, was on at this time, judging 
by the horrible weather which we experienced, 
and which seemed to have started on the very 
day on which this movement eastward was 
commenced. Riding all day in the pouring 
rain is not one of the most enjoyable things 
imaginable ; coming into camp and flounder 
ing in puddles of water by no means adds to 
the equanimity of your temper, and though 
we were able to seek refuge in my wagon 
and keep perfectly dry, the scene all around 
us was such as to depress the feelings of the 
most cheerful. 

The men, though tired in limb and worn 
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out, could not He down ; they were obliged 
to stand up so that the water could run off, 
for their clothes were completely soaked, and 
the ground, with rivulets of water running 
through the coarse grass, offered but an un- 
inviting resting-place. Most of the men had 
great-coats, but some poor fellows had none. 
When the rain ceased, toward morning, they 
could light no fires by which to dry themselves, 
as all the underbrush was too wet to burn ; 
neither could they have anything hot to 
drink with which to refresh themselves, much 
less could they cook anything. Is it any 
wonder that more men died from the ex- 
posures of this campaign than from the bullets 
of the enemy? 

Nobody seemed to have a definite idea of 
the object of this expedition, which certainly 
was not an aggressive one. The troops were 
weary and worn out, and the horses more 
fitted for specimens for a museum than for 
active service. The object seemed to be a 
sort of armed bill-posting expedition, as Lord 
Roberts was very anxious that his proclama- 
tions, which the late Government had been 
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vigorously suppressing, should reach the eyes 
of the people of the Free State. 

When on the third day we reached 
Thabanchu without opposition, indeed hardly 
having seen more than a few Boer scouts, 
we seemed to have come to our destination. 
The town is a small one, fairly well supplied 
with stores. Near by was the Barolong 
Village, which now had somewhat of a 
deserted look, but which at one time must 
have been a large settlement The day after 
the occupation, natives, all riding on good 
fat ponies, came in great numbers from the 
surrounding country, and seemed to be de- 
lighted at our presence. The native women, 
attired in their favourite costume of white, 
cut after the European fashion, with a cover- 
ing of some cheap material, in the bright 
colours so dear to the negro, fantastically 
twisted about their heads, all joined their 
lords in the streets, and surveyed us with 
evident curiosity. Some of the girls stood 
in little groups at the corners, gracefully sway- 
ing their bodies, their feet beating noiseless 
time to the monotonous drone of the mouth- 
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organ or Jew's harp with which most of them 
seemed to be provided to while away moments 
that hang heavily. 

Ascertaining that no further movement 
eastward was contemplated, I decided to 
return to Bloemfontein, especially as Mr 
Ralph had become quite ill. Since then I 
have had cause to congratulate myself on 
my decision, as a few days later this same 
force, though not under General French, who 
had returned to Bloemfontein, ran into the 
ambush so cleverly planned by the Boers at 
Komspruit or Sannah's Post. 

While at Thabanchu I purchased four good 
Basuto ponies, so as to be better equipped 
for the march on Pretoria. After much 
trouble I succeeded in finding a native who 
undertook for a consideration to lead them 
to Bloemfontein. He started an hour ahead 
of us, but we soon overtook him. As soon 
as I caught sight of him it was quite evident 
that this fellow had never been astride a 
horse before ; he had his bare feet stuck in 
the stirrups, which were much too short for 
him ; with one hand he hung like grim death 
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to the reins of his own horse and the pommel 
of the saddle; with the other he frantically 
strove to lead the four ponies, which were 
tied together. On my urging him to hurry, 
he plunged wildly forward, when much of 
the distant landscape could be seen between 
himself and the saddle, as old Blunderbuss 
on which he rode would not condescend to 
go out of his stately trot. He could not keep 
the horses abreast, and the off pony kept 
crowding ahead until he had galloped right 
round to the other side of the man, thus tying 
up all five horses and the man in a complete 
knot I must confess that at first my patience 
forsook me ; I dug my spurs into my horse 
and galloped towards him, intending to bury 
him then and there ; but the nearer I ap- 
proached, the more the ridiculous side of the 
situation appealed to me. I burst out laugh- 
ing, the echo resounding from my friend in 
the wagon, who had been witnessing the 
performance with no little mirth. I believe 
that if I had not taken the horses myself and 
led them the forty miles into Bloemfontein, 
the man would yet be struggling with them. 
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Three or four days after my return to 
Bloemfontein we were startled and chagrined 
at the disaster which had befallen the British 
Arms at Sannah's Post. I do not know at 
the time of writing this whether this affair 
has been sifted to the bottom, but I think 
it would be very difficult to prove that some- 
body did not blunder. Immediately on hear- 
ing of the occurrence, Mr James Barnes and 
I quickly got our horses, strapped on a rug, 
and, throwing a few edibles into our saddle- 
bags, galloped out. As we came upon Bush- 
man's Kop, seven miles from Sannah's Post, 
about four o'clock that afternoon, **all that 
was left of them " were coming back. From 
the officers down, none had much to say ; they 
seemed to be busied with thought, their feel- 
ings too bitter to give speech ; each one 
seemed to feel it a personal disgrace, and yet 
God knows it was not his fault ; somebody 
had blundered. Will it ever be answered? 
For the honour and sake of the British Army, 
I hope so. 

Considerable reinforcements had been sent 

out from Bloemfontein, under General Smith 

I 
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Dorrien, and as the evening was already grow- 
ing late, my friend and I determined to 
bivouac at Bushman's Kop. Three or four 
of us gathered around the fire that night, 
and over our scant meal discussed the eventful 
but sad happenings of the day. We had to 
content ourselves, although by no means a 
new experience, by rolling ourselves in our 
blankets and trying to get a little sleep on 
the ground, which was still damp from the 
heavy rains. Including some ** Tommies," there 
were about ten of us corduroyed under the 
south wall of a stable. My friends and the 
men lay apparently asleep, and, after many 
hours of restlessness and watching the moon 
play hide-and-seek behind the clouds, I was 
about to go into that happy land^of oblivion 
when a shadow, which at the time seemed 
to look like that of an elephant, cast itself 
over us. 

Quickly raising myself on my elbow I saw 
a large Army mule right at our feet, just in 
the act of doubling up his legs to lie down, 
evidently looking for a soft place on which to 
die. With a shout of ** Look out there," I 
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jumped up, and, needless to say, my corn-" 
panions sprang to their feet as though they 
had been shot up like a Jack-in-the-box. The 
Army mule is a good judge of cemeteries ; 
if there should happen to be one bad stream 
of water and one good one, he would choose 
the latter to die in ; in Bloemfontein he would 
choose a flower-bed in one of the neatly-kept 
gardens of the Dutch ladies ; on the march, 
if the ground were impassable on either side, 
he would die in the middle of the road. In 
the present case we all got around the intruder, 
and by many persuasions, some of them possibly 
not too gentle, induced this mule to die some- 
where else, Barnes leaning over and whisper- 
ing some friendly advice in his ear. 

The Boers had entrenched themselves at 
the water-works by the Modder River at 
Sannahs Post, while on ridges and kopjes 
they had placed their guns. We shelled 
them all that afternoon, but they did not deign 
to reply, a pretty good evidence that we were 
not doing much damage. It soon became clear 
that a flank movement, requiring consider- 
ably more troops than we had, would be 
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necessary to drive the enemy from their 
position, unless we chose to butt our heads 
against the wall, Belmont fashion. 

We were all much disgusted, as the Boers 
had completely spoiled our programme of a 
nice rest at Bloemfontein, to which we had 
so eagerly looked forward, but the enemy 
apparently did not sympathise with our feel- 
ings. Hence the beginning of these opera- 
tions to the east and to the south-east of 
Bloemfontein, which continued spasmodically 
from a few days after our entry into Bloemfon- 
tein, the 13th of March, until about the 15th of 
May. As the military were able from time to 
time to obtain fresh animals and we were not, 
except by mere chance and by paying enormous 
prices for them, we were compelled to abstain 
for the greater part from witnessing these 
movements, in order that we might have 
horses that would be fit to carry us and haul 
our carts on the coming march to Pretoria. 

The British Public just at this time were 
doubtless wondering why Lord Roberts re- 
mained so long in Bloemfontein before making 
an advance northward. It must be remem- 
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bered that although the capture of the Free 
State capital cut off the Boers operating 
southward, they nevertheless to a great extent 
held the intervening railroad lines between 
Rensburg and Bloemfontein. 

All the supplies we had at Bloemfontein 
were practically only those which we had 
brought with us in transports across the country ; 
the already depleted stores of the capital were 
cleaned out within a few days. We could not 
advance until we received more supplies and 
fresh remounts, to say nothing of the ordnance 
stores which were badly needed, and none of 
which could be obtained until the railroad was 
through from the main base at Cape Town. 
We did not obtain complete control of this 
part of the line until some weeks after our 
entry : this, as before stated, was in the main 
accomplished by Lord Roberts' move across the 
Free State, General Clements pushing such of 
the enemy northward as still seemed inclined 
to hang along the line, while General Pole- 
Carew, with a part of the Guards Brigade, 
cleared the line southward and joined hands 
with General Clements at Edenburg. 



CHAPTER X 

COMMENCEMENT OF THE MARCH ON PRETORIA 

BRANDFORT 

^TpHREE days before, we were advised by 
Lord Stanley, the Press Censor, that the 
army would move northward on the 20th of 
May. Those were busy days, writing letters, 
replenishing our carts with food and forage, 
seeing that our "stud" was fit for the work 
before them, etc. I had been so busy getting 
my last case of exposed plates ready for ship- 
ment that I was compelled to linger a day 
behind. 

When my wagon and greys drove out of 
the yard into the street, my Basuto pony 
trotting at their side, while I sat astride my 
faithful old " Blunderbuss," I felt satisfied that 
I would pull through all right. How nearly 
I failed to accomplish this I will endeavour 
to show further on. By noon I reached the 
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Glen River Drift, and as the crossing came 
into view I saw a steep incline on the opposite 
side with about six inches of loose sand under 
foot. I began to feel uncomfortable at the 
likelihood of my young horses failing me, 
unused as they were to heavy, steady pulling. 
In order not to have any recriminations, I 
took the reins myself; we splashed through 
the water, stumbled over the big rocks, got 
half way up the other side, and stuck. Not 
wishing to discourage or make the horses 
nervous, I waited a few moments and then 
patiently tried to swing to one side, only just 
touching them with the whip and speaking 
encouragingly to them. They made one or 
two efforts and then gave it up. Just then 
I turned around, and to my horror saw a 
convoy of transports coming down to the drift 
on the other side. What was I to do? I 
must get out of the way somehow. The 
officer in charge came up, and bringing his 
horse to a stand, sat observing my predicament 
without any emotion. He was one of the 
kind you not infrequently meet in the British 
Army who do not ** emote," and who give you 
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the *' marble-heart." "Well, well, how long 
are you going to block the road?" In view 
of the fact that I had been studying this 
question myself for some time and had been 
unable to come to a satisfactory solution, I 
could only say that I was doing my 
best. 

Some of these transport officers know as 
much about a horse as an elephant knows 
about climbing a tree, and the only remedy 
known to them in cases of this kind is the 
whip. The fact that I knew my horses and 
he did not did not seem to enter his mind 
at all. " Why do you not use the whip ? " 
he asked. I explained that the horses were 
young, etc., and that the whip would only 
make them worse ; but I had to get out, 
and the probable result — the ruin of my horses 
for further work — came before me but too 
clearly. Rather impatiently he called to the 
men to come up and give a hand. Some 
of them grabbed the horses by the head, 
about twenty-five of them got hold of the 
wagon and pushed, while a Kaffir, grinning 
with delight at having a plump back to swish 
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his twenty-foot whip on, plied his instrument 
of animal torture. With shouts from the men, 
the horses, frantic to get away from their 
captors, jerked and see-sawed at the traces 
until the top was actually reached, but not 
before one of my swingle-bars had been 
snapped in the middle. The wagon was out 
of the way, the officer was happy, and I was 
not. 

As it was about time to get something to 
eat, and in order to give the horses an oppor- 
tunity to calm down from their exciting 
experience, I outspanned, determining not to 
attempt the mending of the broken part until 
I felt more equal to the occasion. To ** out- 
span,'* as a general rule, means to turn your 
horses loose in three minutes; to ^^inspan" 
means to catch them again, if you can, in three 
hours. While the boy was making a fire, two 
officers belonging to the New South Wales 
Medical Corps came up to me and said that 
they had observed my trouble, and, after 
expressing their sympathy, desired to know if 
there was anything they could do for me. 
I immediately felt cheered up at the open- 
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heartedness of the Colonials, and forgot the 
indifference of the Imperial — not that all 
Imperials are like this one, but perhaps too 
many are. True, he was doing no more 
than his duty, but he might have done it in 
another way, and accomplished the same 
object. 

My new friends very kindly lent me an 
extra swingle-bar which they had with them, 
and furthermore helped me by carrying some 
1 50 pounds of grain on one of their ox- wagons, 
thus helping to lighten my wagon. They 
expected to hand me back the grain two or 
three days hence on the march, and I fondly 
hoped to return them their swingle-bar, but 
such are the fortunes of war that we never saw 
each other again. I most certainly have not 
the swingle-bar, and I suppose they have not 
the grain. 

Once more we were on the move, leaving 
behind us countless transports and hospital 
trains which were moving up and slowly 
wending their way through the groups of 
stunted gum-trees which flank the Modder 
River here. The knowledge that I would 
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have to ford the Modder River that afternoon 
before I could camp for the night, coupled 
with my recent experience, did not fill me with 
joy ; but in this campaign there is no looking 
back ; what has gone by must be forgotten, 
and every new and difficult problem which 
confronts you has to be met with the require- 
ments for that moment. Without wishing 
to weary my readers with trials and tribulations 
which seem petty, but which at the time were 
enough to try the patience of the proverbial 
Job, I will simply state that my troubles at the 
Modder River were even greater than those at 
the Glen Drift. We sailed down the incline 
famously, waded through the water beautifully, 
got up about ten feet of the slime-covered 
ascent, and slid back. How, finally, I had not 
only to take everything out of the wagons, but 
unhitch the horses, and have the wagon and 
goods pushed and carried up to the top, may 
now seem very amusing, but I must candidly 
admit that I did not see the joke at the 
time. 

That night found me camping on the north 
side of the Karree Siding kopjes. Ever since 
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their retreat from Bloemfontein the Boers had 
held the kopjes in this neighbourhood with 
considerable tenacity, the British having made 
one or two half-hearted and futile attempts to 
drive them out ; this, however, was accom- 
plished after quite a severe fight the day 
before I arrived here. After having partaken 
of my night's repast, and while my noble 
steeds were contentedly munching at their 
high-priced feed, I stumbled across the camp 
of the foreign military attaches, with whom 
I sat and chatted for an hour or so, doing 
my best to keep my eyes from being put 
out by the fifteen-inch cigarette-holder of Asiz 
Bey, the Turkish representative, who, by way 
of punctuating his remarks, would flourish this 
dangerous weapon in rather close proximity 
to my face. 

On Friday, 4th May, we walked into the 
town of Brandfort without any opposition, 
the Boers evidently not having recovered 
from their rout at Karree. Brandfort, like 
many of the little towns in the Free State, 
is actually nothing more than a trading post 
for the farmers who come within its radius. 
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The only thing of interest which any of 
us could find in it was one of those big 
perpendicular music-boxes which grind out 
anything from ** Home Sweet Home** to the 
Wagnerian Operas, but apparently draw the 
line at square dances, since all the selections 
were perforated on round pieces of steel. 
The inn-keeper must have reaped quite a 
harvest from this instrument, judging from 
the number of sixpences that were dropped 
in the slot. 

Presuming that my kind friends of the 
New South Wales Medical Corps might be 
in need of the swingle-bar which they so kindly 
lent me at such a propitious moment, I 
endeavoured to find another. Such a thing 
was not to be had, being contraband of 
war, as I suppose our friends the Boers, 
doubtless, as well as a humble correspondent, 
required swingle-bars. As to the village 
smith, I do not know whether " He was 
a mighty man with large and sinewy arms " 
or not, neither could I hear '*his bellows 
blow, or hear him swing his heavy sledge 
with measured beat and slow," as he was 
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anxiously looking after his horses, which 
had just been commandeered by the 
British, who, by the way, had learned from 
the Boers the trick of commandeering most 
thoroughly, and have gone one better in 
that they pay for everything in good 
sterling gold. Nothing daunted, I was soon 
in the smith's shop, fitting the castings from 
my broken bar to a well-seasoned piece of 
wood which I succeeded in finding. I could 
have made enough money that day to have 
bought up all of Mr Krugers script, had I 
accepted the jobs which were proffered me ; 
but realising that I was not 10,000 miles 
away from my native soil and riding over the 
wearisome veldt for such purposes, I declined 
at first with thanks, and then without. 

Sunday morning we marched again, and 
camped that night at a farm about seven 
miles this side of the Vet River. Our camp 
was not very well chosen that night (when 
I say our I mean of course Barnes 
and myself). The convoy wagons, each 
with its string of ten mules, seemed to 
be coming from the rear, the front and 
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all around us, until we began to wonder 
how long it would be before we should 
find a mule mixed up in our soup ; but not 
finding any traces, we finished our night's 
repast in peace sprinkled with dust. 



CHAPTER XI 

FROM BRANDFORT TO THE VET RIVER 

XT EXT morning the army was again on 
the move. Our starting point being 
only a few miles from the Vet River, we 
fully expected to reach and cross it before 
noon ; but the Boers intended otherwise. 
Our scouts reported that the enemy were in 
force across the river ; indeed, the mounted 
infantry were already engaged. The whole 
transport came to a standstill, having been 
on the move only about an hour or so. The 
artillery were quickly moved up, when a duel 
commenced, lasting from about two o'clock 
until dark. The gun practice of the Boers 
was exceedingly good ; they seemed to be 
able to get the range very rapidly and with 
considerable accuracy, almost the first shell 
dropping within fifteen yards of one of our 
batteries, which of course were in the open, 
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From the way in which the British gunners 
work their guns, without any cover whatsoever, 
and stand to them, you would imagine that 
they were merely on parade or firing salutes, 
until the grim truth is vividly impressed on 
the onlooker by seeing here and there a man 
drop, his place quickly to be filled by another. 
One shell seemed to me to drop right under 
a gun, but it must have fallen a few yards 
in front. I thought that the gun would surely 
be blown to pieces as well as every man 
killed ; it appears, however, that this particular 
gun was not being served at the time, and 
the explosion from the shell merely turned 
it over and slightly wounded one man. 

As the light of eventide began gradually 
to fade away the firing ceased ; the Boers, 
evidently not wishing to run the risk of being 
outflanked, or to invite a possible night attack 
with cold steel — a thing for which they have 
the deepest respect — decided to move on. 
While the artillery fire was still going on we 
could see their transport trekking through 
the town of Smaal Deel, a few miles north 
of the river. One of the marvels of this 
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campaign is the accuracy with which the Boers, 
doubtless from such a perfect knowledge of 
the country, judge almost to a minute how 
long they can keep their guns in action with 
safety; so skilful indeed are they, that we 
had so far succeeded in capturing very few 
of them. 

Experts say that at the Vet River fight 
one of the finest opportunities for a skilful 
and brilliant cavalry manoeuvre on our part 
was missed. At the time we all supposed that 
General French was moving in touch with us 
on our left ; that he would succeed in getting 
behind the enemy was a foregone conclusion, 
and the reason why this opportunity was lost 
was at the time difficult to understand. It 
appears, as I have since ascertained, that the 
cavalry were operating too far on the left 
to be of any assistance to us, or indeed to 
know at the time precisely what was going on. 

General French is one of those capable 
officers who never make a mistake, and who can 
be relied upon at all times to do their duty ; 
at Elandslaagte he certainly distinguished 
himself, while in the district about Rensburg 
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and Colesberg he handled the different arms 
of the service with considerable credit, al- 
though a cavalry officer. But since that time, 
which was previous to the month of February, 
we fail to note any brilliant achievement, 
though certainly credit is due to him for a 
great deal of hard and trying work. In the 
kopje region of the colony, cavalry could 
operate only with very great disadvantage, 
and my British cousins used to say, "Just 
wait until we get them in the open." The 
theory of this was, and is, perfectly correct, 
but unfortunately, so far as the cavalry are 
concerned, it failed to be put into practice. 
The topography of the Orange Free State 
is an ideal one for the operations of cavalry, 
being practically open country, with a slight 
roll to its surface, and here and there an 
inviting hill sufficiently broken to tempt the 
enemy to take up a position. In this par- 
ticular incident at the V^et River it is more 
than probable that, even if in touch with our 
division. General French would have been 
forced to disappoint our fondest hopes, and 
it is also equally likely that his horses would 
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have been unfit for the task, as has happened 
on more than one occasion in this war. 

The greater part of the horses used by the 
British army are imported from England, the 
Colonies, and the Argentine Republic, a few 
from the United States whence come nearly 
all the mules. The animals unacclimatised 
have to be employed before they are properly 
seasoned ; the long marches and irregular 
and insufficient feeding soon take the life 
out of them, resulting in the escape of the 
enemy often, alas ! too often, when they could 
not have got away if the cavalry had been 
able at that moment to follow up the ad- 
vantages of the day. 

The question may be asked : " Where the 
Boers were able to move so rapidly, why 
were not the British able to follow .'^" This 
I think I can answer in part — in full I 
cannot. In the first place, several considera- 
tions must be taken into account and never 
lost sight of. The enemy, on the one hand, 
were operating in a country of which they 
know every inch of the ground — were acting 
on the defensive, although they threw down 
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the gauntlet in the first place, and were thus 
able to choose their positions, which they 
did with consummate judgment and strategy. 
All they had to do was to sit tight until we 
attacked them and drove them from their 
strongholds, at first by frontal attacks, but 
now, thank God, with some conception of 
the results, by flank movements. They 
generally trekked under cover of darkness 
ten, twenty, or thirty miles, until other con- 
venient kopjes gave them a friendly resting- 
place. And so the game went on from Natal 
and the Colony until . . • nobody knows 
where, or in the words of the versatile Mr 
Dooley, "the game of laager, laager, who's 
got the laager *' still merrily goes on. 

The British, on the other hand, had to 
make long marches in pursuit of the Boers ; 
as soon as they came up to the position they 
went into action immediately, and, as I before 
stated, the horses when most needed were 
almost useless. The Boer campaigns with 
his rifle and a bandolier, very often two, 
slung across his shoulder; a well-seasoned 
native horse constitutes his charger, a 
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second being generally led in case it may be 
wanted at the supreme moment; a blanket 
strapped across his saddle completes his kit, 
while some beltong (dried beef) in one 
pocket, and mealie cakes in the other, enable 
him to exist for several days. In contrast to 
this we have the British cavalryman, who, as 
a general rule, does not weigh less than 175 
pounds, or, if he should belong to the Horse 
Guards, probably 200 pounds; he is allowed 
a kit weighing 35 pounds, in addition to his 
military saddle, ammunition, and a nosebag 
of oats, all of which weigh at least 35 pounds. 
The imported horse must have his forage 
and his grain, while the Boer horse feeds 
on the veldt and finds his forage as best he 
can ; the irregular horseman seems to consider 
his horse a sort of hat and cloak rack on which 
to hang anything and everything. In order to 
fight as the Boers fight, to live as they live, 
and do as they do, the British would have to 
be of the same character, which I am glad 
to say they are not, though the inability of 
their cavalry to get behind the enemy has 
been a disappointment 
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Early morning presented a busy scene on 
the south bank of the Vet River. A hetero- ' 
geneous mass of artillery, transport-wagons, 
ambulances, Cape carts, and in fact anything 
and everything which moves on wheels, was 
seemingly in an unalterable confusion, but 
somewhere a master mind was directing all. 
Engineers, assisted by many "Tommies" 
and Kaffirs, were hard at work smoothing 
the descent to the drift, while others were 
cutting away and preparing an ascent on the 
north bank. The only bridges in the country 
are the railroad bridges constructed by the 
despised foreigners ; when the rivers and 
drifts are at flood, the unprogressive Boer 
prefers leisurely to outspan on one side and 
wait, not unfrequently for a week, until he 
can cross to the other. 

The Boers have ever contended that the 
Lord was on their side, and have even gone 
so far as to say that the object of the British 
in using balloons was in order that He could 
better hear their prayers ; but untold incidents 
in the sieges and general campaign have 
proved that He was not unforgetful of the 
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side which represented true liberty, actual 
independence and democracy, even under an 
Empire. So it happened, that the rivers 
and drifts were not at flood when the British 
had occasion to ford them, but, if anything, 
somewhat dry, in many cases there being 
only a sufficient amount of water to prove 
that there was actually a flow. 

First came the artillery, the horses half 
walking and half sliding down the steep 
roughly-built roadway, while the gunners 
threw themselves on to ropes attached to the 
guns and stretched taut by their weight With 
a **let loose" and a splash they were soon 
across the shallow stream, the horses seeming 
to enjoy the change of the cool water on 
their dry and parched hoofs after the hot and 
dusty veldt. It was indeed a fine sight to 
see these splendid animals, with the muscles 
on their bodies standing out like cords, their 
traces strained as though they must break, 
all pulling steadily together while their riders, 
some with words of encouragement, some with 
a gentle persuasion from the whip, urged them 
on as they ascended the inclined cut. 
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But look across to the other bank, where 
the transport wagons are coming down. The 
mules seem to be piling up one on top of the 
other; the driver almost flat on his back is 
pulling frantically at the reins, while the ex- 
cited Kaffirs are screwing on the brake with 
might and main. They have reached the 
bottom, the reins are slackened, the brake 
released, and all plunge into the water ; but 
the leaders, apparently anxious as to the 
welfare of their comrades behind, suddenly 
decide to turn round and see if they are 
coming along, with the result that one or two 
of them get their legs entangled in the traces 
and are thrown into the water ; and then the 
spray flies thick and fast. Once again they 
are on their feet and making straight for the 
ascent, while a Kaffir running along the bank, 
formed from the earth thrown up from the 
cut, plies his twenty-foot whip, dexterously 
flipping first this one then that one, the 
cracks from his lash being chorused with 
uncouth yells. So one by one, and slowly 
but surely, all are taken across. 

General Pole-Carew — a gentleman and a 
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soldier, by the way — was standing on the 
north bank watching the progress of the 
crossing, and commenting upon the difficulties 
as I was standing near him, when, to my 
horror, I saw my four-wheeled home making 
its way down the other side. A vision of 
my boy upsetting the wagon in the middle 
of the stream, getting half-way up the bank, 
sticking there and blocking the whole line 
of transport, began to pass wildly through my 
mind, and I must confess that as he made 
for the bank, I held my breath. But my sus- 
pense was not for long, as my grey horses 
having become accustomed to their hard work 
went up sailing. Indeed they did so well 
that the General, turning to me, exclaimed : 
"That's the way to do it!" at which I fully 
forgave my noble steeds for their misde- 
meanours at the Modder River drift 



CHAPTER XII 

THE MARCH ON KROONSTAD. 

A S soon as Barnes and I had got our 
caravan together we * trekked ' on to 
the town of Smaal Deel, where the troops were 
already encamped. Just as we entered the 
town, and were wondering where we could 
commandeer an empty house, we were hailed 
from a building on the left-hand side of the 
road, which three of our brethren had already 
taken possession of. Within half-an-hour we 
were at home and ready to receive afternoon 
callers, but as we were rather short of the 
British Elixir of Life, none turned up just 
then. Smaal Deel is in every way typical of 
its name, and looks as though it must have 
been built from a Euchre pack. 

Lord Roberts found it necessary to wait 
a couple of days in order that supplies could 
get up. When the general advance from 
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Bloemfontein began, the British army by 
divisions and brigades was stretched right 
across from Kimberley to Lady brand near 
the Basutoland border, the intention being to 
sweep the country northward ; but, as we have 
now found out to our cost, the broom proved 
to be a rake. It is true the teeth were pretty 
close together, but not sufficiently so to ac- 
complish the purpose in view ; it would seem 
as though most of the Boers were dragged 
in front of it ; a good many were caught by 
the teeth, some slipped between, while more 
were merely skimmed over, as within the last 
two months Boers seem to have shot up out 
of the ground everywhere. 

The column which Lord Roberts and the 
general Staff accompanied was the nth 
Division under the direct command of General 
Pole- Care w. As I have before mentioned, 
I do not intend to essay a description of the 
actual fighting of the campaign, but only to 
record a few incidents and impressions by the 
way, and such slight remarks as I may make 
about any of the engagements refer solely to 
the nth Division. 
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Through the entire march our route lay 
by the railroad, every culvert and bridge 
having been blown up with dynamite as the 
Boers retreated north. Since their first 
attempt on the Modder River bridge in the 
Colony, they became past masters in the art, 
the Irish Brigade being credited with these 
enterprising feats. A novice looking at the 
destruction would judge that it would take 
at least a month before the train could follow 
the march of the army, and while not caring 
to risk his opinions against the experts, he 
would feel decidedly sceptical when told that 
the train would be up in three or four days 
or a week, as the exigencies at the time might 
demand. If it was astonishing to us how 
the Royal Engineers, so ably assisted by the 
Railway Pioneer Regiment, were able to 
lay new rails, reconstruct culverts, and build 
deviations across the rivers, sometimes half 
a mile in length, in such an incredibly short 
space of time, the feat must have been more 
than astonishing to the Dutch, so far as their 
stoic nature is capable of such feeling. 

On the morning of nth May the troops 
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again moved northward. As a very long 
march was not intended, we decided not to 
start until evening, and to trek by moonlight ; 
by eight o'clock we were well on our way, 
three of us riding in front while our carts 
followed behind. 

It was one of those beautiful nights so 
characteristic of South Africa, a still atmos- 
phere and a keen cool air, the moon throw- 
ing almost sufficient light to enable us to 
read, casting here and there a shadow as it 
broke between the clouds. Quiet reigned 
supreme, the stars seeming to twinkle their 
" Peace on earth and good- will toward men." 
Looking to north, to south, to east, to west, we 
could see no sign of cultivation, or, indeed, of 
man's existence. During the greater portion 
of our ride we were busied only with our 
thoughts, the very loneliness of our surround- 
ings seeming to cast a mantle of depression on 
our spirits. It was hard to realize that grim 
war was raging, that, but the day before, 
this peaceful veldt had been trod by men 
seeking each other's lives. Was it a dream? 
Another mile or so and the wake of war was 
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evident ; a little mound with a few stones 
heaped at its head, with no record except that 
which is put down in the Great Book, a 
carcass here and there, or the outline of 
an abandoned horse standing out like a spec- 
tral silhouette against the gleam of the moon. 
But as time wore on, as it has a habit of 
doing in this country as well as in others, 
the cravings of our material selves began 
to assert themselves over our silent soliloquies. 
It was not very long before our kettles were 
singing their comforting songs, while the 
tongues of flame were telling us to cheer up. 
About one o'clock in the morning we could 
see, by the light of the moon, the Mounted 
Infantry camp, our farthest outpost, in the 
near distance. As we rode along, chatting 
together, we were suddenly interrupted by a 
''Halt! Who comes there?" ''Friends," 
was the answer. '* Advance one and give the 
countersign." One of us advanced, and, giving 
the proper pass, the sentry called out : " Pass 
friends, all is well." Half an hour found 
us in the very middle of the camp, the horses 
tethered in rows, the men enveloped in 
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their blankets with their saddles for a pillow. 
Our passing between the lines of sleeping 
forms apparently did not rouse them from 
their hard-earned rest, but some doubtless 
awakened sufficiently to ascertain whether we 
were friend or foe. Noticing a farmhouse 
only a little distance away, we decided to out- 
span there, and our approach was immedi- 
ately greeted by about a dozen dogs of all sizes 
and kinds, which barked long and furiously 
at our intrusion. 

Not expecting anything of moment to happen 
within the next two days, we moved on 
leisurely, but kept in close touch with the 
troops. The following evening we camped by 
another farmhouse a few miles ahead. As we 
came up, the " Tommies " as usual were 
endeavouring to obtain bread, eggs, milk, 
chickens, or anything in the way of a change 
from their bully beef and biscuit. As a general 
rule, the Dutch women would sell them all they 
could spare, though it must be admitted very 
often at fabulous prices. Although the troops 
are supposed to pay for everything they get, 
yet when *' Tommy " is short of ready cash, 
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and a fat chicken ** wanders into his lines," as 
he would put it, I don't blame him if, in the 
struggle between discipline and the prospect of 
africassdCy the latter wins the day. Mounted 
men were also endeavouring to obtain some 
forage for their jaded steeds, but to all their 
inquiries the women replied that they absolutely 
did not possess a straw. 

As night closed in and the troops had 
ceased to pass by, and just as we were 
beginning preparations to dine, a youth of 
about twelve came out from the house and 
told us that if we needed some forage his 
mother said she thought she could spare 
some. Considering her reply to the troops a 
couple of hours ago, I looked at Barnes and 
Barnes looked at me. We did not exchange 
remarks, but *' sawed wood." We informed 
the boy that we would be glad to avail 
ourselves of the opportunity, for which oppor- 
tunity we had to pay at the rate of a shilling a 
bundle, a bundle being in this country about 
one-third the size of our wheat sheaves at 
home. The boy unlocked the stable door, and 
by the dim light of his lantern we could see a 

L 
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considerable amount of forage- Presently he 
favoured us with another call, inquiring 
whether we would like some sweet milk and 
fresh eggs, and possibly a chicken. Again 
Barnes looked at me, and I looked at him : we 
sawed more wood. 

While we were sipping our " nectar " coffee, 
John, my friend s faithful black factotum, came 
up to us and quietly remarked, with a half grin 
on his face, ** Master, there are some Boers 
over there." 

*' Boers ? By the shades of Oom Paulus 
Stephanus Kruger, where .»*" exclaimed both 
of us, jumping to our feet, Barnes forgetting 
himself so far as to step into the middle of our 
dining-table and plant one foot in the dessert, 
while the remainder of my coffee coursed 
in brown streams down my khaki suit Of 
course, it was not any sense of fear, but 
the enchanting novelty of the situation which 
caused us to forget our good manners. While 
visions of Pretoria, prison life, home and 
friends rushed through our brains in quick 
succession, two harmless Dutchmen, armed 
with nothing more threatening than a stick 
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on their shoulders to which was suspended 
their all, stood before us. 

Barnes, jingling his spurs on the hard 
ground, and assuming his most military air, 
demanded their passes. On producing them 
they informed us that they were returning to 
their homes, still many miles distant, that after 
having received their passes from the British 
to do so, they had been wandering on the veldt 
for over three weeks in order to evade the 
Boers, and were forced to return to the com- 
mando. We, however, advised them not to 
try to proceed further that night, but to wait 
till morning, as they would stand a pretty good 
chance of being shot at by our patrols ; so they 
went to the house, where the women doubtless 
set the best they had before them. 

By and by they came out again, escorted by 
the boy, who, we presumed, was going to show 
them a comfortable place in the stable loft to 
sleep in. Instead of doing this, he unlocked 
the door of a room adjoining the stable, and, on 
his taking the light inside, a comfortable room, 
well furnished with quaint solid mahogany fur- 
niture, a bed with mattresses, sheets, pillows, 
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and pillow-cases, forsooth, presented itself to 
our astonished eyes. Barnes looked at me, 
and I looked at Barnes. But by this time the 
silent endurance of " sawing wood " had passed 
mortal control, and with a **Well, I'll be 
blowed/' we both burst out laughing. The 
inmates of the room, evidently startled at our 
mirth, closed the door, but not without throwing 
more light on the character of the Dutch. 
These clever women successfully pulled the 
wool over the eyes of the military, and succeeded 
in not giving the **rooineks" anything more 
than they wanted to ; however, I suppose that 
they were perfectly justified in doing so, as 
it is said that everything is fair in love and 
war. 

The Zand River was practically a repetition 
of the Vet River, both as regards an attempt 
on the part of the enemy to dispute our cross- 
ing and the difficulties of getting the transport 
to the other side ; there was the same block 
of wagons massed on the south bank until 
the engineers had again prepared a way 

We were about to seize the opportunity to 
partake of some lunch when we suddenly had 
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occasion to change our minds, or rather have 
them changed for us. The cause of this was 
that the two big 4.7 naval guns were getting 
into position in order to fire at the Boers, 
who, we were informed, were placing a gun 
on a kopje about four and a half miles north- 
east of our position, with the intention of 
shelling us. Hastily inspanning again, we 
moved our carts and horses to one side. 
Although it is usually quite safe to have guns 
fire over you, as is done time and again 
in war, some shells have a very unpleasant 
habit of prematurely bursting, and too often 
with disastrous results. Six rounds from the 
"cow** guns (a disrespectful nickname given 
the naval guns on account of their being 
drawn by a span of oxen, and one which the 
tars consider an insult), were all that was 
required to make the enemy alter their plans. 
Believing in the ability of our drivers to 
cross the drift without our superintendence, 
my friend and I rode on to where headquarters 
were camped at Reit Spruit, nine miles ahead. 
As there was no particular hurry, we took 
our time, every now and again turning in 
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our saddles to see if our transports were 
coming along. After a stay at our destina- 
tion of an hour or so we began to feel anxious 
about our carts, of which as yet we had seen 
no sign, especially as night was coming on. 
On comparing notes with other correspondents, 
we found that most of them were in the same 
position as ourselves, so we came to the con- 
clusion that our carts had not succeeded in 
getting across the drift. As none of us had 
anything to eat with us, nor a blanket to sleep 
in, there was nothing left but to ride back. 
With somewhat dejected feelings, wearily we 
trended our way back to the south bank of 
the Zand River, where, after some difficulty 
in steering our way in the darkness through 
the maze of convoys, we found our homes. 

As luck would have it, Lord Roberts moved 
his troops twenty-three miles from Reit Spruit, 
which brought him within sixteen miles of 
Kroonstad. This with the nine miles to the 
Spruit made our personal trek for that day 
thirty-two miles, and by the time we came 
to a halt that night it seemed to me as though 
we had gone a hundred. 
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We found out that the cause of the inability 
of our carts to cross the drift was that some- 
body would not allow any of the corre- 
spondents' carts to cross until the whole trans- 
port had done so. To say that our indignation 
was great hardly expresses our feelings ; a 
respectful complaint was immediately lodged, 
regrets were expressed and assurances given 
that the occurrence would not be repeated, 
and that our carts in future would follow in 
the wake of those of the general Staff. Of 
course we had no feeling of resentment against 
our kind-hearted Commander-in-Chief, who 
always seems to have a mind broad enough 
to think of everybody. 

Long before we reached camp that night 
darkness overtook us, and as we always made 
a point of camping wherever headquarters 
might be, we made frantic efforts to find them. 
All the troops were already grouped about 
their little fires, which " Tommy '* has become 
so dexterous in building apparently out of 
nothing. We inquired here and we inquired 
there ; some did not know and some thought 
they knew. My comrade of the trek desiring 
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to file some despatches before the allotted hour 
had expired, struck off, intending to join me 
later; both myself and horses were so tired 
that I vowed I would go no further, and would 
camp at the most convenient and nearest spot 
This I found to be by a ganger s hut right 
on the railroad, only a quarter of a mile from 
our outposts, a spot which 1 thought I could 
safely risk. As soon as the horses, always 
our first care, were contentedly munching at 
their oat straw, I began to look after my own 
wants. 

While I was delving into the recesses of 
my store-box a figure appeared at the end 
of my wagon, and in a somewhat faint voice 
asked me whether I had a blanket, a piece 
of tarpaulin, or anything that I could spare 
to give him as a covering for the night It 
must be remembered that at this time of the 
year, immediately the sun sets, the air begins 
to get very chilly, the chill increasing through 
the night, until for this climate it is positively 
cold. I heard his story : It was one not 
unfamiliar to me or to any of us who have 
observed the side-lights of this campaign. 
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He belonged to Lumsden's Horse, a volunteer 
contingent from India, many of whom were 
gentlemen of position. Some days ago he 
had been forced to abandon his horse, which 
was unfit to go any further ; unable to procure 
another, he had had to foot it He was then 
taken ill with fever, but the intelligent (!) 
doctor insisted that he was perfectly fit, 
and that he must either keep along or— do 
the other thing. Little by little he dropped 
behind, the gradual failure of his strength 
compelling him to discard first his ammunition* 
then his rifle, and finally even his haversack. 
He had by this time lost all track of his 
corps, but being originally of a good constitu- 
tion he thus managed to drag himself along. 
When he stood before me he had not had 
anything to eat except a piece of biscuit for 
twenty-four hours, and his body was shaking 
with fever. The man's appearance being in 
every way consistent with his story, I hastened 
to do what little I could for him ; on my 
suggestion he succeeded in obtaining some 
covering for the night from a transport wagon 
which was near at hand. My meal by this 
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time being ready, I invited him to join me, 
and the way in which he seemed to relish 
the food, his spirits apparently rising with 
every mouthful, amply repaid me. I then 
gave him some fever pills which, according 
to my limited medical knowledge, I hoped 
would be of benefit to him. In the morning 
the fellow seemed to be very much better, 
and after some cocoa and biscuits, and thank- 
ing me with evident sincerity, he again went 
on his way. But this was only one of many 
such cases. Although even in a campaign 
like this you will sometimes find an impostor 
who endeavours to prey on your good nature, 
I am glad to say that there are not very 
many of them. 

Barnes did not turn up until next morning, 
having experienced rather a rough time of it 
He succeeded in finding headquarters and filing 
his despatches, but was unable to discover me 
or his cart, which, of course, was with mine. 
Although he had had something to eat through 
the night, he only had the sparse shelter of a 
" dog tent " offered him by an officer friend. 

At this stage of the march we learned that 
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the Boers did not intend to make a stand 
before Kroonstad. This was contrary to our 
expectations, as not only do the hills there- 
about offer a splendid position, but when we 
were at Bloemfontein reports were rife that 
they had heavy guns mounted and strong 
entrenchments awaiting our approach. About 
noon of 15th May we came in sight of Kroon- 
stad. Some four miles from the town, under 
the scant shade of a single gum-tree, Lord 
Roberts awaited the coming of the Landdrost 
to tender the formal surrender ; grouped about 
near by were his Staff and the foreign attaches. 
After some little wait a carriage came out from 
the town, conveying the city dignitaries. In 
a few moments the formality was over, and 
we all expected to march in immediately. 
After more waiting we ascertained that there 
was going to be something of a formal occu- 
pation, and that the delay was due to the 
Commander-in-Chiefs desire that the Guards' 
Brigade should come up in order to precede 
the other troops. The Guards are the pets of 
London, and as they constitute the Royal body- 
guard, they take precedence over any other 
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troops of the line- To an American, who 
believes that one soldier who lays down his 
life for his country is as good as another, this 
may not appeal as forcibly as to the Britisher 
who is the slave of tradition ; but possibly 
by the time our country has rolled up a few 
hundred years of history we also may be as 
great sticklers as our cousins across the 
water. 



CHAPTER XIII 



KROONSTAD 



^T^HE Walch River skirting Kroonstad on 
the south-west was the first genuine 
river we had come to ; there was not only 
water in it, but it was full to its banks. The 
bulk of its flow however was stopped by a 
large dam within a couple of hundred yards 
of the drift in front of the town. I might 
also add that it was almost the first actually 
picturesque spot I had seen in the Free State. 
Clusters of large willows grew on its banks, 
their drooping branches toying with the water 
as it gently flowed by, the dam only permitting 
the slight overflow to curve gently over its 
edge. 

A Staff officer prevented anybody from 
entering before the Commander-in-Chief, but, 
as soon as he passed in, followed by his Staff, 
the foreign attaches and his body-guard, we 
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lost no time in entering, in order to see the 
march past of the troops. Lord Roberts, with 
Lord Kitchener standing by his side, and 
accompanied by his entire cortege, took up a 
position to one side of the Market Square. 
Just as the Guards ascended the north side 
of the drift, which was only about a hundred 
yards distant from where Lord Roberts stood, 
their drums and fifes struck up the march 
which they all know and love so well. Those 
of us who were there that day will never 
forget the sight as we watched the march 
past : behind the fifes and drums came the 
Grenadier, Coldstream, and Scots Guards, 
followed by the Warwicks, Essex, Yorks, 
and Welsh Regiments, the artillery, naval 
guns and hospital train bringing up the 
rear. 

The troops had marched some sixteen miles 
that morning, most of them not having had 
anything to eat since their early and scant 
breakfast. The heat of the sun was particu- 
larly scorching that day, so that the dusty 
dryness made marching very trying. As they 
came to the drift and picked their footing over 
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the large, flat-worn rocks, the clear, cool water 
that flowed between the cracks tempted them 
to refresh themselves ; some, without stopping, 
plunged their tin bottle into the water, feverishly 
pressing its mouth to their parched lips ; some 
took a dip with their helmet, and, after drinking 
from it, pressed its wet rim hard down on to 
their heated foreheads ; others, disdaining to 
fall out, kept on. As rank after rank came 
into view on ascending the near bank, a 
supreme effort, guided by an indomitable will, 
and inspired by the lively strains from the 
drums and fifes, appeared to move every 
man, to stiffen up his aching body, to give 
new life to his weary limbs, and to enable 
him to step in perfect file with measured tread 
before Lord Roberts, his Chief and idol. 

While making these mental notes I was 
also busy with my camera making others 
probably more permanent and acceptable to 
those who are kind enough to read my poor 
word picture. After the review I started out 
to ascertain where our carts had gone. Turn- 
ing in to a street leading from the public 
square, I found them already outspanned in 
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a large yard, in the rear of a little house 
belonging to a Dutchman, and opposite the 
Kroonstad Hotel. My friend had not been 
idle; he had made satisfactory arrangements 
(not a difficult matter to do under the circum- 
stances) with the Dutchman, not only for the 
use of the yard, but also for the use of a room 
in the house where we could put some of our 
effects, and where he could grind out in peace 
and quiet some of his enlightenment to the 
world. 

The Kroonstad Hotel, an exceptionally 
good one by the way, was already overrun 
with staff officers, attaches, and some of the 
fraternity. The manager, a genial and very 
decent Austrian, told Barnes, in words 
having the same meaning as those of the 
famed Congress man from Georgia who did 
not know "where he was at," that he thought 
all his rooms were engaged. Barnes then 
inquired whether he could take any he might 
find vacant. " By all means, help yourself," 
was his cheery answer. Result: some of 
the Staff could not obtain accommodation, the 
attach^ had to spread their camp beds on 
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the floor, while we humble correspondents 
revelled in a well-furnished room fitted with 
every comfort to make life worth living. Oh, 
Barnes is a great fellow ! 

The dining-room of the Hotel, a room 
large enough to be called a hall, was used 
until a day or two before our entry by the 
mobile members of the Free State Raad- 
zaal as a temporary place of meeting and 
discussion. We listened in vain for some 
echoes of eloquence from the walls, but 
unfortunately we were not able to hear any, 
their inability to translate the Dutch speeches 
into English being the only obstacle to the 
gratification of our curiosity. 

When you have been on the trek for three 
weeks, and are suddenly brought face to face 
with heightened civilisation, your sensations 
are filled with pleasure and a strong realisa- 
tion of how many good things exist in this 
world to gratify man's material being. As 
you sit before a snow-white table-cloth, the 
cutlery and glassware rivalling each other 
in their gleams of polish, an almost childlike 
feeling of ample content appears to creep 

M 
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over you as you fondly toy with the knives 
and forks, until your reverie is broken by the 
vapours of a savoury soup suddenly placed 
before you. But why describe more, or tell 
of the number of times the waiter comes and 
goes from the kitchen, or of high-sounding 
reports near us, very near us, not dissimilar 
from those we hear from the rifle, excepting 
that they do not tend to lower our body, I 
mean our spirits, to such a depth? I trust 
this latter will not shock my abstemious 
friends; but they have not trekked under 
a scorching sun on the South African veldt, 
or they, too, might change their views. 

The manager, with a hospitality prompted 
by the avarice which is peculiar to man, 
threw open the doors of his hotel and 
dining-room. Foolish man ! He little 
realised how a hungry and thirsty horde like 
ours appreciates such spontaneous emotions. 
The first day or two all went smoothly, his 
only four waiters managing to serve the 
guests with reasonable rapidity ; but the fame 
of his • cuisine had spread far and wide, to 
such an extent, indeed, that when he threw 
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Open the door of his dining-room on the 
fourth day, it was immediately besieged by 
about one hundred and fifty officers. They 
came in at first by twos and threes, then by 
tens and by twenties, until not only was every 
table filled and seat occupied, but others not 
so fortunate began to bring in tables and 
chairs of all sizes and descriptions, which 
they had found in other rooms. 

The would-be lunchers' patience was great, 
but the demands of the inner man were greater. 
As it was quite impossible for four waiters to 
attend to such a crowd, many of the officers 
who happened to have brought their servants 
with them — a wise precaution as it chanced — 
ordered them in to assist the waiters. Others 
not so thoughtful assisted themselves, and 
soon the dining-room, and especially the 
kitchen into which I could see from where 
I was sitting, presented a sight beyond 
description. Waiters, subalterns, captains, 
majors and colonels, all struggling through 
the door opening from the kitchen into the 
dining-room, some with their hands full of 
plates of edibles, some with three bottles of 
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beer in one hand, two or three glasses in 
the other, and a bottle under each arm, were 
bent on one set purpose: something to eat, 
something to drink. 

The Austrian, standing in the middle of the 
room and vainly endeavouring to keep some 
account of the number of corks drawn, seemed 
to be in a semi-dazed condition ; the expression 
on his face, which I watched for some time, 
at first seemed to denote anger, but, as I 
have said, he was a very decent sort of fellow, 
and his helplessness, and the ludicrous situa- 
tion, gained the upper hand over his feelings, 
and throwing up his hands, he exclaimed 
with a smile, ** Ach, these English 1 " We 
really felt very sorry for him, because he took 
everything in the best of good nature, while 
I am afraid some took his luncheon and 
beverages without paying for either — not 
through any desire on their part to defraud, 
but because they could neither find out the 
amount of their bills nor anybody to pay 
them to. 

The following day the joys of being in a 
comfortable hotel were rudely disturbed by our 
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Austrian friend, who seemed to have taken a 
fancy to us ; with beams of delight and satisfac- 
tion spread all over his countenance, he informed 
us that the hotel had been commandeered for 
an hospital. As a general rule, one would 
imagine that to have one's business taken 
away is not a great cause for joy, but in 
this case, especially after his experiences of 
yesterday, he was only too glad to be relieved of 
the endeavour to run his place. He was paid, 
of course, a fair rental for the building. Would 
the Dutch have done the same were the 
circumstances reversed.*^ Ask the people of 
Colesberg and other British towns lately 
occupied by the Boers. 

The manager said that everybody would have 
to get out of the hotel immediately, but, dropping 
his voice, told us with many profuse apologies 
that we could continue to have our meals for a 
day or two if we did not mind sitting at a side- 
table in the kitchen. The kitchen being a 
large one and well kept, and the products 
from it being some of the best we had had for 
many a long day, we did not mind at alL 
The chef, a good-natured Hungarian (I do not 
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know whether all good cooks come from 
Hungary or not), seemed rather to enjoy 
the novelty of having Monsieurs dining in his 
kitchen. In conversation with him I found 
out that he had lived a number of years in 
Buenos Ayres, Argentine Republic, the country 
from which I originally hailed before I en- 
veloped myself in the Stars and Stripes. He 
knew my family name well, which I suppose he 
looked upon as a sort of bond of sympathy 
between us, for the manner in which he ladled 
out delicious soups, followed up by appetizing 
entries, tender fillets, accompanied by velvet- 
like sauces, was enough to satisfy the most 
exotic epicure. I think it was just as well that 
this could only last for a couple of days, as we 
both surely would have been laid up with the 
gout, and would never have seen Pretoria. 

The following day all trace of the hotel, 
especially of the dining-room, began to vanish. 
Wagons piled high with mattresses and bedding 
were already being unloaded at the door, 
followed later by ambulances discharging their 
loads of sick and wounded. Passing by the 
door of the large dining-room that night, I was 
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tempted to look in — but no more ; the sight 
which greeted my eye forbade and shamed my 
curiosity — rows and rows of mattresses, on 
every one of which were lying men so close to- 
gether as only to allow sufficient room for com- 
fort. Some were covered up with blankets, some 
with nothing but their greatcoats. A stillness, 
almost bordering on solemnity, permeated the 
whole scene, which was illuminated only by 
two candles stuck in bottles, which stood on 
the mantelpiece at the far end of the room, 
like tapers on the altar of a church, the very 
flickering of their flames seeming to send a 
benediction to the patient sufferers. Not a 
sound was heard, not a groan or murmur from 
the patients, only the voices of the surgeons 
as they stepped between the men and attended 
as best they could to their wants : and as the 
candles threw light here and shadow there, 
so must have been the feelings of those brave 
hearts. 

As I stood there, transfixed by a scene so 
weird, so solemn — yea, so sacred — making its 
impress of thought and sadness on me, the 
actuality seemed to pass away, and I could 
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only see the celebration of a requiem mass 
in some cathedral. It seemed as though I 
could almost hear the peals of the organ 
mingling with countless voices — sweet, 
melodious strains to Him on High. 
But such is war! 



CHAPTER XIV 

TRIALS AND TRIBULATIONS 

^^VER a month before leaving Bloemfon- 
tein I had wired to my agents in Cape 
Town to forward two cases of photographic 
plates, and had them marked ** Printed forms," 
and addressed to a certain officer friend of 
mine, thinking in this way to hasten their 
delivery. The question how I was to get 
them from Bloemfontein to wherever I might 
be, I did not allow to worry me at the time, 
being a firm believer in not climbing a moun- 
tain — or perhaps I should say a kopje — until 
I get to it. Realizing that I would soon 
be out of plates unless my stock was quickly 
replenished, and that the only sure way of 
accomplishing this was to go after them 
myself, I thought that I could get back from 
Bloemfontein, where I fondly imagined my 
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cases were awaiting me, before the troops 
moved forward again from Kroonstad. 

The railroad, on account of the immeasur- 
able work to be done on it, had up to date 
not proceeded any further than the Zand 
River. I started that afternoon, Thursday, 
27th May, on my little black Basuto pony, only 
carrying with me a blanket roll and a few 
things to eat in my saddle-bag. After riding 
a few miles I overtook two squadrons of 
cavalry, who, as it seemed rather oddly to 
me, were also going southward. In answer 
to my inquiries, I ascertained that they were 
going some miles down the line, where it was 
reported that a considerable body of Boers 
had been seen hovering about This was not 
quite the sort of thing I was looking for; 
while particularly anxious to reach Pretoria 
as soon as possible, I did not relish the idea 
of being there to greet the British as they 
came in. I hesitated, but only for a short 
time, as I was bound to get those plates 
somehow. So leaving my friends, with a 
"Good luck" from them I pushed on, reach- 
ing the ganger's hut at about sundown, 
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where I had camped on the night previous 
to the entry into Kroonstad. The ganger, 
an Irishman, married to a Kaffir woman, one 
of the ** auntie" kind whom we read about 
in " Uncle Tom's Cabin," treated me with 
such hospitality as he was able to offer. 

Early in the morning my pony was again 
slipping over the veldt at a gallop easy and 
peculiar to his kind, arriving at the Zand 
River at mid-day ; here I was fortunate enough 
to find a despatch -rider whom I knew, and 
who kindly agreed to look after my pony 
until I got back, which I expected would be 
in a couple of days. On being informed that 
there would not be a train south until about 
eight o'clock that night, I proceeded to kill 
time, as my mission in this country was not to 
kill Boers. 

Wandering off in the direction of numerous 
piles of mail-bags, I was delighted to recog- 
nise my friend Captain Palmer of the Military 
Post-Office, most picturesquely attired, though 
not intentionally, in a light-coloured shirt, a big 
slouch hat turned up on one side, and walking 
about with a stick as long as an Alpine stock, 
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giving directions here and there. The Captain 
is one of those whole-hearted genial officers 
of which there are not a few in the British 
Army. I spent the afternoon there, and 
dined with him on bully beef, hard tack and 
fatty cakes, a kind of hot biscuit, the product 
of " Tommy's " culinary ingenuity. 

As soon as the train was made up, my friend 
had the bags of the southward mail so arranged 
in the guard's van as to make me a very com- 
fortable bed, but just as I was thanking him 
for his thoughtfulness, a poor fellow racked 
with fever came in, and to him I assigned, 
of course, the nest prepared for me : by shifting 
some more bags I managed to arrange 
another place. These vans are very small 
and stuffy, and this one was not only crowded 
with mail-bags and several boxes, but also 
held three or four passengers besides the 
guard. 

While trying to make myself as comfortable 
as possible, under the circumstances, a large 
figure loomed up at the door- way close to my 
head ; throwing down several small mail-bags 
he had with him, he quickly proceeded to 
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squeeze in to the only vacant space by my 
side, and began adjusting one of his smaller bags 
as a pillow. By the dim light from the guard's 
lantern I could see that he was a Staff officer, 
but at the time did not recognise him. I 
do not believe that more than three minutes 
elapsed before my neighbour was sound 
asleep, and Her Majesty's mails were heaving 
up and down to the accompaniment of one of 
those gentle snores which evidently express 
the complete satisfaction of the sleeper. 

Numerous Kaffirs talking and shouting 
with that volubility without which they cannot 
work, were tumbling and rolling out tinned 
biscuit-boxes from a car on the adjoining 
track ; but the Staff officer snored on. The 
railway staff officer standing in the car within 
one foot of our heads was telling the guard 
that some sparks from the last up-train had 
set fire to and burnt out the wooden trestles 
of a culvert four miles down, that he would 
have to back the train with a gang of workmen, 
wait until it was mended, and then slowly 
move the train over it in order to test it ; but 
the Staff officer snored on. About midnight 
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the work was completed and the train slowly 
backed towards the culvert ; our van being 
the first to pass over it, my sensations at the 
moment were not in a state of perfect equa- 
nimity ; but the Staff officer snored on. For 
some reason or other we did not start until 
about eight o'clock in the morning, when 
my neighbour, prepared to get out at Bloem- 
fontein, awoke, and was considerably surprised, 
to say the least, when he looked out of the 
van and saw that he was at the same place at 
which he got in, and further surprised to hear 
of the ''thrilling" events of the night. We 
now mutually recognised each other: he 
was one of Lord Roberts' Staff, and hence- 
forth we proceeded to cast our lot in 
together and divide our " scoff" on the 
journey down. 

Arriving in Bloemfontein on Sunday morn- 
ing, I immediately hunted up my friend to 
whom I had had the cases addressed, and who 
informed me that he not only had not received 
them, but had heard nothing of them. To say 
that I was chagrined and keenly disappointed 
barely expresses my feelings. This meant 
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that I would have to go to Cape Town myself, 
that Lord Roberts would not only have moved 
from Kroonstad, but would even probably be 
at Johannesburg before I should be able to 
overtake him. I told my tale of woe to 
Captain Palmers assistant, who was more 
than kindness itself in his efforts to assist 
me. We prepared two telegrams, one to 
the Captain s sergeant at Zand River, to get 
my pony from the despatch-rider and take 
it on to Kroonstad, and another to Mr Shelly, 
illustrating for The King, who, I knew, would 
still be at Kroonstad, as he was waiting for 
the train to come up in order that he might 
return home, kindly to look after and provide 
for my servant and horses. On returning to 
the lieutenant s office in the afternoon to tell 
him to send the wires, I found that he was 
not in, so gave instructions to his orderly to 
tell him to forward them as soon as he 
came in. 

With my mind fairly at peace in the thought 
that my effects would be well taken care of, 
I left next morning for Cape Town, the weari- 
ness of the journey being broken by luckily 
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meeting Major Seymour, who was also going 
to Cape Town on a few days' leave, after 
having just completed his splendid work on 
the Norval's Pont bridge : why such men 
should always be among the first to be killed 
is one of the cruel enigmas of war. 

Reaching Cape Town on Wednesday morn- 
ing, I found that my cases had not only not been 
shipped, but were still in the Custom House — 
typical of the business despatch of that town. 
The same night I was again on the train 
heading northward, and reached Bloemfontein 
on Saturday morning, after a most wearisome 
journey. I had my cases with me, but they 
were still a considerable way from resting 
safely at the bottom of my wagon at Kroon- 
stad. My good friend, the lieutenant, again 
came to the rescue. A truck full of mail-bags 
was leaving that day for the rail-head, 
which was then at Kroonstad, and he told 
me, with one of those smiles which always 
lends assurance to the smiled-on, that pos- 
sibly we could get the cases on to the truck, 
where, hidden from view by the bags, they 
would be well looked after by the sergeant 
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I do not know whether it was a breach of 
etiquette to have used Her Majesty's mails 
for such a covert purpose ; if so, I plead 
guilty, and ask extenuation from my 
judges on the plea of it being my first 
offence. 

I forgot to mention that of course one of 
my first questions on meeting the lieutenant 
at Bloemfontein, on my return from Cape 
Town, was as to whether he had sent 
those wires for me. To be brief, the orderly 
had failed to give him my instructions ; they 
had not been sent. To say that my blood 
ran cold, and that I faintly clutched at a chair 
while I wiped the cold perspiration from my 
forehead, will sound an exaggeration ; but I 
must truly confess that all my guesses as to 
what had become of my pony at the Zand 
River, and how my black boy and horses had 
existed at Kroonstad during the last few days, 
were beyond my power of solution. I could 
only try to content myself with Kruger's 
saying, ** All zell recht komen," which I 
hoped would turn out better than in his 
case. 

N 
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That same night while threading my way 
through the dark in the railroad yards, endeav- 
ouring to find my train, I was somewhat aston- 
ished to find the mail truck still standing there 
attached to a hospital train. Now there is con- 
siderable difference between travelling in one of 
these hospital trains and in a pokey, crowded 
guard's van ; therefore, putting on my most win- 
some smile, I interviewed the medical officer in 
charge. He surrendered, and very courteously 
and kindly had me comfortably put up in 
one of the ward cars, but his courtesy was 
against the regulations. 

The train going northward being free from 
any wounded or sick, there was plenty of 
room, and I never travelled so comfortably 
in South Africa as I did that night, not even 
in the first-class saloons of the Cape Govern- 
ment railways, which are no class at all. Lest 
this last remark of mine should be construed 
as an unappreciative one on my part, I am 
more than pleased to state that Mr Elliott, 
the General Superintendent of the road, has 
not only shown me every courtesy, and sup- 
plied me with free passes, but has also done 
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SO to all the other correspondents in this 
campaign. 

Arriving at the Zand River in the morning, 
I there found my Basuto pony in charge of 
a store-keeper. The despatch-rider had left 
five days ago, and the man had had nothing 
more than Indian corn to feed the pony with, 
not daring to graze him on the veldt lest he 
should either be stolen cr picked up by one of 
these irrepressible Irregular Horse fellows. 
The pony looked anything but in a fit con- 
dition to carry me forty-three miles that day, 
but I had to get to Kroonstad in order to 
meet the hospital train when it arrived with 
the mail truck and my plates. After gallop- 
ing along for two or three miles my pony 
stumbled, and we both rolled in about three 
inches of dust. Picking myself up, and help- 
ing him do the same, I found that neither 
of us was much the worse, excepting that 
it proved to me more conclusively that the 
little fellow was not himself, as he was always 
very sure-footed even on rough ground. I 
managed to cover some thirty miles fairly 
well, but after that he gradually began to drop 
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off; the next ten miles I could not get him 
out of more than a jog ; and the last three 
he seemed barely able to keep on his feet. 
Coming to the Walch River Drift at about 
six o'clock in the evening, I dismounted, and, 
leading him across, literally dragged him up 
the other side. I then took off the saddle, 
and it had barely been off his back before 
he lay down ; little by little he began to get 
worse, and before I could return with a veteri- 
nary surgeon my faithful little friend was 
dead. 

I can hear some fair, tender heart say, 
" You horrid man ! " Possibly, but I got my 
plates. In order not to be judged entirely 
a cold-hearted wretch, I will add in self- 
defence that the pony did not die from over- 
riding, but from an excessive feeding on 
Indian corn, and taking water too soon after, 
which is death to horses in this country. 
During the forty-three miles I frequently 
rested him and let him graze at will. 

I found that my boy had managed to keep 
himself and the horses alive, the former by 
doing a little washing for some officers, and 
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the latter by taking them out on th^ veldt. 
At last my plates were safely stowed away 
in my wagon, after having travelled igcx) 
miles by railroad, 90 miles on horseback, 
and spending all but 60 hours out of ten days 
in the train — and such trains ! 



CHAPTER XV 

CATCHING UP LORD ROBERTS AT JOHANNESBURG 

^TpUESDAY morning I started my lonely 
trek after the army, with the anything 
but encouraging knowledge that Lord Roberts 
was already across the Vaal and would be in 
Johannesburg probably in a couple of days. 
The greater part of my journey was un- 
eventful and remarkable only for its uninterest- 
ing monotony. 

When within twenty miles of the Vaal, one 
of my grey horses became very ill and nearly 
died ; I managed, however, to dose him up 
sufficiently to keep on. Four miles from the 
river the country begins to get very sandy. 
The heavy wagons, having worked up the 
light dry soil to a depth of about six inches, 
made the roads almost impassable, and only 
by dint of keeping my eyes constantly on 
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the horses, stopping every quarter mile or so 
to rest, did I succeed in reaching and crossing 
the Vaal. 

The river fortunately was rather low, only 
reaching up to the axles of the wagon, other- 
wise the proposition might have been a different 
one. 

I have cause to congratulate myself that 
Christian De Wet, who had commenced 
his exploits and raids on the railroad in 
the Orange Free State, kindly kept away 
at this time, or I should doubtless have had 
some experiences which were not included in 
the programme. 

The roads on the north side of the Vaal 
being all that you could wish for, after a 
couple of hours* outspan and a good lunch of 
Boston pork and beans, to which I invited 
a couple of officers who chanced to come 
along, and who pronounced them *' ripping," 
I pushed on as rapidly as possible, reaching 
Myerton at sundown. Here there was a 
combination store and inn kept by a couple 
of Jews, who had been driven off by the 
Boers ; part of their store was sacked, and 
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nearly everything in the house had either 
been taken by the Boers or stolen by the 
Kaffirs. They had, however, been able to 
recover enough of their stolen goods to make 
existence possible. These men belied the 
usual reputation of their race by insisting on 
my accepting their hospitality without com- 
pensation. Although their table was not as 
good as I could produce from my own 
wagon, the fact that my horses were revelling 
in all the forage they could eat, contented me 
more than a dinner from the skilful hands 
of my late friend the Hungarian cook. 

On coming to Natal Spruit I made a short 
cut into Johannesburg, instead of going by 
way of Elandsfontein. 

The roads winding round the high kopjes in 
this region are very steep, and while plodding 
steadily along we were overtaken by three 
Rimington scouts, who cheerfully informed 
me that there were half a dozen Boers on 
the hill across the valley, evidently after us. 
Boers or no Boers, while I could easily gallop 
ahead, my horses could not move the wagon 
any faster. On my telling my boy to hurry 
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along as much as possible, but not to overdo 
it, I think he actually turned pale. 

The scouts rather ungallantly had left me 
in order to reach the top of the kopje, where 
they could command the position ; but for 
this I forgave them, as they would then 
cover my retreat, or, to be more correct, my 
retirement. I turned in my saddle every 
now and again, and could easily see the 
enemy galloping apparently in our direction. 
Every moment I expected to hear the sing 
of a Mauser bullet, but fortunately the Boers 
evidently either did not consider us worth 
the game, or the range was too great, more 
likely the latter. 

That same night I got into Johannesburg, 
having trekked 135 miles in five days, which 
my friends thought pretty good, considering 
some of the heavy roads I had to come 
over, and that I only had two horses to my 
wagon. 

After some little inquiry I found Barnes, 
and joyous indeed was our meeting. 

We immediately sat down to compare 
notes over our two weeks' separation. 
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When he related to me some of the ex- 
citing scenes, full of incident and interest, 
which he went through when the troops 
drove the Boers from Elandsfontein and 
Johannesburg, my cup of remorse was 
full at having been compelled to miss it 
all. 

Johannesburg presented anything but the 
appearance of the Chicago of South Africa, 
to which it has been likened for its won- 
derful growth in so short a time. The 
streets were practically deserted, while ninety 
per cent, of the stores and business houses 
were closed. There are many fine buildings 
which would rank favourably in architecture 
with any modern buildings in the United 
States or England. The city is well supplied 
with hotels, among which Heath's, by a 
long way, ranks first in the town, if not 
in South Africa. Stepping into this hotel, 
deceived by the exterior, which is neither 
imposing nor pretentious, and looking down 
the long carpeted halls, brilliantly lit with 
electric lights and leading into comfortable, 
well-furnished rooms, South Africa disappears 
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from your mind, and you might be in London 
or New York. 

To the stranger, the chief interest at 
Johannesburg, of course, centres in the gold 
mines. Probably a description of how gold 
is produced would not be of much interest 
to my readers. Suffice it to say that that 
which strikes the uninitiated most is the 
different processes through which the crude 
ore passes in order to extract the very 
last per centage of the precious metal. This 
is particularly true of the Robinson Gold Mine, 
which, apart from employing the amalgam 
and cyanide processes which are used by 
all the other mines, also uses the chlorina- 
tion process, which, though the most ex- 
pensive of any to operate, produces the 
greatest per centage of gold. But I am 
told that scientists are not quite satisfied ; 
they say a process will be discovered yet 
by which a paying per centage will be 
extracted from the sand-like mountain heaps 
at present considerd refuse, which are to 
be seen in close proximity to each other all 
along the Rand. 
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Although holes were drilled at most of the 
mines, with the evident intention of placing 
dynamite and blowing them up, it is said, 
and be it to his credit, that General Botha 
threatened that if any such acts about the 
mines or in the town were indulged in, he 
himself and his commando would not only 
put a stop to them, but would severely 
punish the perpetrators. This probably 
accounts for the fact that neither the mines 
nor any property were damaged by the Boers 
before their retreat on Pretoria. 
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CHAPTER XVI 



FORWARD TO PRETORIA 



/^N Monday, 3rd June, the forces once again 
set their faces towards Pretoria, which, 
until a month ago, seemed to be the Mecca 
of the war. We marched that day to a spruit 
some nineteen miles north of Johannesburg, 
unopposed. 

The veldt all along the route, as indeed had 
been the case most of the way from Bloem- 
fontein, had been set fire to by the enemy as 
they moved northward, in order that we should 
have no opportunity to graze our horses. The 
grass at this time of the year being almost 
dry, it needed but the touch of a match here 
and there, assisted by a breeze, of which there 
is always some, to spread the flames in a 
long line, sometimes extending for miles across 
the country. Its effect would tend to heighten 
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the scene of desolation which existed far and 
near, and was accentuated by the little one- 
storey white farmhouses which stood out in 
greater contrast against the black surface. 

Most of these farms were abandoned ; often 
there was not a single living thing about them ; 
their interiors generally disclosed bare walls, 
and the floors were strewn with remnants 
of broken or useless furniture, and littered with 
papers such as accumulate in a house. It was 
hard to realize that this at one time represented 
a happy home to which a young husband had 
brought his bride, where a father and mother, 
with tender care, had raised and watched the 
growth of a family about their hearth, where 
not long ago little voices had echoed from room 
to room in their childish play. 

Again, we would find some of the houses 
tenanted only by women and children, who, 
either from necessity had stayed behind, or 
who had not quite believed all the gospel 
which had been preached to them, and were 
willing to risk treatment from the British. 
Their tenancy would always be signalled by a 
white flag flying from the house, which, 
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according to Lord Roberts' proclamation^ 
protected them from intruders. 

As we approached a house women would 
congregate at the door with expressions on 
their faces, half of doubt, half of fear, as though 
they did not quite know what to expect from 
the hosts which were sweeping down upon and 
past them. As a rule their confidence would 
be regained as one ** Tommy " after another 
came up with ever the same enquiry : '' Please, 
marm, ave yer got any bread ? " at the same 
time digging into his pocket in a threatening 
manner. The first to come would at times 
succeed in obtaining the coveted prize, but 
most would go on empty-handed, only to 
renew their efforts at the next farm- 
house. 

I have seen farmhouses inhabited by women 
and children, and protected by the white flag, 
passed by 20,000 men without so much as 
a chicken being touched, unless the owner 
were willing to part with it, and it were paid 
for. Again, I regret to say that some looting 
was indulged in, the particular case I have in 
mind being perpetrated by some Irregular 
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Horse, an action unworthy of brave men 
calling themselves ** Soldiers of the Queen," 
and which would have met with condign and 
summary punishment had it ever reached the 
ears of the Commander-in-Chief. -But as a 
set-off to this I am quite willing to risk the 
statement that in the last hundred years no 
territory has been swept over by an army 
in which there has been greater magnanimity 
shown, or where there has been less of personal 
insult or injury. 

Those in America who jumped to the 
conclusion that because the Boer States were 
the smaller and weaker nation, Great Britain 
must be in the wrong, who have been loud in 
their protestations of sympathy for the former, 
and have read with relish of the barbarity 
of the British in South Africa, as painted by 
the correspondents of the yellow journals, had 
better turn back some pages of their own 
history and read of General Sherman's march 
during the civil war, from Atlanta to the sea. 
I challenge comparison between the acts done 
under the guise of military necessity by 
General Sherman and those done by Lord 
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Roberts in South Africa. On page 474, vol. 
ii. of Abbot's '' History of the Civil War," I 
find : ** No destruction of private property was 
permitted in districts where they did noi 
encounter opposition. But where they were 
fired upon from houses, or attacked by guerillas, 
or found bridges burned, or other destruction 
obstructing their march, the corps of com- 
manders were to enforce punishment according 
to the measure of the ofience'' Lord Roberts 
has done no more, no less. Operating in 
a country where you could never tell whether 
the man sitting opposite were friend or foe, 
where many thousand miles of railroad had to 
be guarded, where the Boers adopted tactics 
of blowing up tracks and derailing trains, 
thereby very often causing death and injury to 
unarmed and inoffensive citizens, drastic 
measures of some kind had to be adopted. 
It is more than probable that the people living 
in the farmhouses adjacent to the points 
where these occurrences took place were not 
ignorant as to the perpetrators. Whenever 
the troops approached one of these home- 
steads none but women and children were to 
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be found in it, and, as has happened more than 
once, if the patrol chanced to be a small one, 
no sooner were they a couple of hundred yards 
away from the house than they would be shot 
in the back by Boers who had been hiding 
during the patrols visit. In such cases the 
women and children were removed from the 
houses and the places were burned down. Did 
they deserve anything less? It seems cruel, 
but war was, is, and always will be nothing 
else. 

Having become separated from Barnes 
during the middle of the day, I found him 
towards evening outspanned on this side of 
the spruit. The evening being chilly, we were 
soon hugging the fire which our boys had 
already made for us, while the grotesque 
dances of the pot-lid indicated that a tender 
morsel in the form of a piece of trek-ox 
would soon be ready to test our digestive 
organs. 

The troops were camped on the other side 
of the drift, on ground gradually rising upwards 
from the banks, just as the setting sun was 
hiding its clear red face behind a kopje, flank- 
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ing the camp on the left, and darkness was 
enveloping day s last light in deep gloom. 
Myriads of little fires sprang up, transforming 
the camp into a city by night ; a continual hum 
of voices wafted itself towards us through the 
clear atmosphere. 

If you approach one of the little groups 
of three or four clustered about one of these 
fires, you see '* Tommy" at his best; in the 
few feet of ground which encircle himself and 
his chums he is as a king in his castle. The 
toils of the day's march seem to be farthest 
from his thoughts, and as he jokes and laughs, 
or recounts the day's adventures, profusely 
interspersed with his favourite, but unprintable, 
adjective, you would imagine that he was 
on a picnic, instead of having probably trudged 
twenty miles. 

Among the three or four there is often one 
who in the day s march has succeeded in 
procuring some dainty to relieve the monotony 
of bully-beef and biscuit, and as the pieces 
of not too carefully dressed chicken spurt 
and sizzle in the mess-tins, his neighbours, 
attracted by the savoury odours, make furtive 
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and envious glances in his direction, but only 
comment upon the matter with subdued ex- 
pressions of ** Lucky dorg ! " 

But though " Tommy's " will may be great, 
the demands of a tired body and sore feet are 
greater. One by one the little fires begin 
to die out. A short while and all evidences of 
the busy throng have disappeared, the hum of 
voices has ceased, and all are lost in slumber ; 
not all — for now and again the voice of a sentry 
rings out clear in the still night : " Halt ! — 
who goes there?" 

Rows upon rows they lie, enveloped in 
their great-coats, and, if not too far ahead 
of their transport, protected from the morning 
frost by their blankets, but, alas! too often 
unprotected. 

** Tommy," as a general rule, is like a 
machine. He moves when he is told, he 
stops when he is told ; he does not have to 
think, others think for him ; his wheels are 
greased by rations ; he obeys not because 
he knows why, but because he has learned 
that it is his principal duty " to do and to die.* 
He does not worry or trouble himself about 
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to-morrow : he does not stop to think that 
to-day he is living, and to-morrow he may 
be dead. 

As you look on the dark ground before 
you, corduroyed with dark forms, their heads 
separated by arms piled but ready, you can- 
not but ask yourself, ** Are they all machines ? " 
No, indeed ! There are some in the ranks 
who think and have thought in that 
moment which is the soldier's opportunity, 
and has earned for him fame, the respect of 
his comrades, and the gratitude of his 
country. 

Dawn had barely set in with its dim light 
before the troops were again on the move. 
Coming up to the Six-Mile Spruit near Pre- 
toria at about two o'clock in the afternoon, 
we found that the Boers were occupying the 
hills in front in considerable force. Going 
on a little further we could see the Mounted 
Infantry darting here and there as they felt 
for the enemy, who as usual had chosen 
admirable positions and were evidently in- 
tent on contesting our progress. We won- 
dered whether this was the beginning of the 
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the scene of desolation which existed far and 
near, and was accentuated by the little one- 
storey white farmhouses which stood out in 
greater contrast against the black surface. 

Most of these farms were abandoned ; often 
there was not a single living thing about them ; 
their interiors generally disclosed bare walls, 
and the floors were strewn with remnants 
of broken or useless furniture, and littered with 
papers such as accumulate in a house. It was 
hard to realize that this at one time represented 
a happy home to which a young husband had 
brought his bride, where a father and mother, 
with tender care, had raised and watched the 
growth of a family about their hearth, where 
not long ago little voices had echoed from room 
to room in their childish play. 

Again, we would find some of the houses 
tenanted only by women and children, who, 
either from necessity had stayed behind, or 
who had not quite believed all the gospel 
which had been preached to them, and were 
willing to risk treatment from the British. 
Their tenancy would always be signalled by a 
white flag flying from the house, which. 
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nify it with the name of battle — raged all the 
afternoon until sundown, and for particulars 
of it I would refer my readers to some of 
the descriptions from the pens of my fellow- 
correspondents. As I have before stated, 
it is not my purpose to go into the details 
of what they write about, but to essay a 
description of some things which they do not 
write about. 

Next morning, 5th June, the nth Division 
awoke from their bivouac uncertain whether 
or not the enemy was still in position on the 
hills in front of them : we had as yet not 
heard of any surrender. There was no evi- 
dence of movement on the hills around 
Pretoria, and the forts seemed to stand out 
solitary and deserted. 

Gradually the news began to leak out that 
Pretoria had been evacuated during the night. 
We could hardly believe it ; the expected 
long siege, after the boasts of the Boers that 
we would never take Pretoria, dwindling to 
a little afternoon fight, seemed so ludicrous. 
General Pole-Carew and the Guards' Brigade 
moved in cautiously, because it was known 
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that Botha had only consented to the sur- 
render of the capital with great reluctance. 
We did not know what surprises might yet 
be in store for us. One of our principal 
objects that morning was to endeavour to get 
in before the Boers might have an oppor- 
tunity of removing the prisoners. 

Although Barnes and I started off together, 
somehow, just before entering the town, we 
became separated. I rode on, following some 
of the troops who were evidently taking the 
main road, and who came to a halt just on 
the outskirts. 

From the number of troops and people 
about the railroad station, which I could see 
directly in front of me, it was evident that 
something was going on. Several companies 
of infantry were guarding the approaches to 
the railroad station, on one side of which was 
a motley crowd of excited Pretoria citizens, 
who had evidently come down to witness the 
removal of the prisoners early that morning ; 
their curiosity, however, was not gratified, as 
this time we were too quick for them. Of 
the two long trains which had been prepared 
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to carry them away, one barely succeeded in 
putting out of the station in time, and was 
empty even then. The second one was 
stopped by two companies of the Guards, 
who swooped down upon it at the double, 
thus saving to us considerable rolling stock, 
of which we had great need. 

On the platform General Pole-Carew was 
walking about with the happy expression 
which is characteristic of him, every now 
and then stopping to give directions to some 
of his Staff who were busy looking after 
prisoners and surrendered arms, and so 
forth. 

After an hour or so some of the searching 
parties began coming into the station with 
their arms full of rifles, carbines, shot-guns, 
swords, and arms of every description. These, 
as they were piled up, presented a collection 
varied enough to have satisfied any curiosity- 
hunter. Every now and again Dutchmen, 
some on foot, some riding on their ponies, 
would come right up to where the arms were 
being piled, and hand over their rifles and 
ammunition ; some of them, as they un- 
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shouldered their Mausers and unbuckled 
their bandoliers, seemed to have a kind of 
expression of * * Thank - God - 1 - am - through - 
with-it ! " 

The scenes about the railway station had 
been so interesting that, although past noon, 
I had forgotten that as yet I had not had 
any breakfast, which fact was beginning to be 
impressed forcibly upon me. Mounting my 
horse, I rode through the streets inquiring for 
hotels. As usual, I found my friend already 
had secured accommodation at the Transvaal 
Hotel, both for himself and for me. As soon 
as we met, we started out to find stable room 
for our carts and horses, having twelve of 
the latter between us. We were particularly 
fortunate that day in finding a suitable place 
in the square of the hotel, where there was 
plenty of room for the horses and carts, with 
places for the boys to live in. The nigger in 
charge at first seemed to hesitate about letting 
us have it, saying that his baas was away, and 
that he might come in at any time and want 
it ; but the nerve-shaking effect of Barnes' 
spurs clanking on the ground, and a small 
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persuasive from my pocket, soon overcame 
his scruples. 

Though our horses had good stalls to stand 
in, their feed-boxes were empty ; for when we 
reached Pretoria we had no forage left — indeed, 
poor animals, they had not had very much during 
the last two days. Feeling that we could not 
possibly enjoy the comforts of the hotel until 
we were assured that they too were properly 
attended to, we set out to see what we could 
find for them. Before leaving Bloemfontein 
we were formally requested to read an Order, 
handed us by Lord Stanley, the Press Censor, 
to all the correspondents attached to the army, 
the gist of which was, that we were not to buy 
any forage for our own use, on the march or 
in occupied towns, but that we must purchase 
it from the Army Service Corps (either from 
their parks on the march, or from their dep6ts 
in the towns). It was explained to us that 
unless we acted thus, a sort of competition be- 
tween the Army Service Corps and ourselves 
would be created: there might have been a 
certain amount of reason for this regulation had 
the situation been reversed, for the corre- 
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spondents had between them probably 150 
horses. 

We, on the other hand, explained that if 
we adhered to this rule, it would be practically 
impossible for us to follow the army ; that the 
Army Service Corps would gobble up every 
bit of forage in sight, and that by the time 
we were able to draw these rations — for which 
the Government charged us at the rate of 5s. 
per ration — the chances were ninety-nine out of 
a hundred that they would not have any for us. 
Furthermore, that in many cases on the march 
the forage park might be seven or ten miles 
to the rear, and to send our carts back after 
sundown, and after having trekked twenty miles 
or more, was not good enough. Of course we 
did not say that we would not obey this order, 
as this would be very impolite. It is needless 
to add that we all purchased forage whenever 
and wherever we could, while there is not any 
doubt that the Army Service Corps knew it, 
^though they had sense and consideration 
enough to look the other way ; and, so far as 
I know, nobody suffered in consequence. 

I do not think that the lovely strains from a 
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symphony orchestra could have sounded more 
pleasantly on our ears than the music from the 
munch, munch, munch of our twelve horses as 
they buried their noses deep in bundles of 
sweet oat-straw, well-sprinkled with liberal 
handfuls of crushed corn. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE RAISING OF THE UNION JACK OVER THE 

BOER CAPITAL 

TTAVING been advised that the formal 
occupation of the capital by Lord 
Roberts and the British Army would take 
place at two o'clock in the public square, we 
hastened through our lunch. Much as I dis- 
liked to do so, I felt compelled to take my 
faithful old " Blunderbuss " from his revelry 
of plenty to eat, realizing that he would, as 
usual, have to serve me as a pedestal from 
which I could take photographs over the 
heads of the troops and the people. 

This old horse — which I had had since the 
beginning of my trek — was certainly not very 
much to look at, and I think I may safely say 
that I could have turned him loose without 
much danger of his being stolen, even by the 
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" mounted foot " ! He was at least twelve years 
old — how much older it would be impossible to 
say ; his skin never seemed to be elastic enough 
to permit of enough flesh growing under it to 
cover the majesty of his form, which stuck out 
rather prominently; the only visible extenuating 
feature which he possessed was a large pair 
of eyes full of kindliness and faithfulness. 
Like some people, he was only precious to 
those who knew him, as I did. I could dis- 
mount, throw the bridle over his head, and 
leave him on the veldt, and if I came back in 
an hour, I was always quite sure I would find 
him in the same place. But where he excelled 
was in his standing perfectly still with his fore- 
feet well together, while I could stand on his 
saddle with perfect safety, thereby enabling 
me on innumerable occasions to obtain photo- 
graphs which I could not have otherwise 
secured, getting into my pictures not only the 
foreground, but the far distance. It mattered 
not whether several batteries of artillery and 
a brigade of cavalry passed within five 
yards of us, he would stand as firm as a 
rock. 
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At about two o'clock I found myself in the 
public square. The Guards* Brigade was 
already drawn up close to the pavement, in 
single file all around and facing the Dutch 
Reformed Church or centre of the square. 
Outside the soldiers, the people, in what 
almost seemed like gala attire, turned out 
en masse; some, who were at last able 
to express their long pent-up feelings, came 
from motives of patriotism ; others, doubtless 
the majority, from mere curiosity. 

At the head of Market Street, opening into 
the square, quite a large group of officers 
could be seen. There is something about 
their appearance which attracts my atten- 
tion as differing from the rest. Their faces, 
instead of being sunburnt and having that 
fresh, healthy look derived from life on the 
veldt, are pale, and appear as though they 
must have been in confinement for some 
time. Their uniforms, differing from those 
of their more fortunate comrades, are neat, 
the light colour of the khaki giving but 
too strong evidence of many washings. 
Some look thoughtful ; some are unable to 
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shake ofif that constrained look ; some, by a 
nervous sort of laugh, show feelings of a 
strained temperament. Who are they? 
These are the greater part of the British 
officers who were released that morning. 

The crowd is getting thicker and thicker ; 
the balcony of the Grand Hotel, to the left 
of the Raadzaal, and opposite the Dutch 
Reformed Church, is full of people ; the 
column to the right of the church, on which 
the statue of Mr Kruger was to have been 
placed, is thronged with people endeavouring 
to get a good point of vantage. The ever- irre- 
pressible small boy has long ago chosen his 
favourite gallery seat on the tops of lamp- 
posts, or on rickety building scaffolding. 
All of a sudden across the square, near 
where the ex-prisoners are standing, the 
people break away, and the line of Guards- 
men make an opening, as Lord Roberts, 
accompanied by his entire Staff, the foreign 
attaches, and the body-guard, amid a waving 
of handkerchiefs and huzzas from the people, 
rides into the square and takes up a position 

in front of the church, directly opposite the 

P 
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for three cheers for Lord Roberts, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, which troops and people gave 
lustily, second only to those for the Queen. 

It was rather a strange coincidence that, 
as I was standing on the back of my faithful 
old ** Blunderbuss," who almost touched the 
line of Guardsmen, and seemed not in the 
least disconcerted by the fact that children 
and dogs were bumping against his legs, and 
women were poking umbrellas in his ribs, I 
should see standing beside me none other 
but Captain Arthur Haggard, whose brother, 
the noted author, with his own hands, in 1871, 
under the Shepstone regime, raised the Union 
Jack over the same capital. That flag was 
raised with a wavering hand, only to come 
down ; but this one, never again ! 

The moment had a personal significance 
to both of us, apart from its political and 
historical interest, in the fact that we met 
on the Etruria last November, during the 
passage from New York to London, little 
expecting that we should meet in South 
Africa again, and above all places in Pretoria, 
and on such an occasion. 
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When the formalities had been gone 
through, as many of the troops as were near 
at hand and could be spared from guard 
duty were marched in review in front of the 
Commander-in-Chief and across the square. 
As the men marched briskly to the strains 
of the band, their step was so firm and steady 
that it was hard to realise that these fellows 
had trudged over many a weary hundred 
miles ; but their tattered and torn clothes, 
patched here and there with anything that 
would fill up the vacancy, and their sunburnt 
faces, begrimed with sweat and dust, were 
ample proofs to dispel any doubts. 

Towards evening the review was over, and 
Pretoria, the capital of the South African 
Republic, was British. 

This war, I presume, like others before it, 
has not been devoid of amusing, if not comic, 
incidents, which at times have even seemed to 
assume the nature of opera bouffe. While the 
official taking over of the capital was in progress 
the Boers were coming in from every direction 
fully armed, leisurely threading their way 
among the crowd behind the line of troops, and 
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endeavouring to find somebody to whom they 
could surrender. Only a few paces from me 
there was standing a typical old Boer, listlessly 
leaning on his rifle, and looking on at the 
proceedings between the shoulders of two 
stalwart Guardsmen in front of him. It 
occurred to my mind at the moment what an 
easy matter it would be for any one of these 
men, if suddenly seized with one of those 
fanatical and patriotic inspirations which have 
occurred too often in the history of the world, 
to take a pot-shot at the Commander-in-Chief. 
It could have been done by any of them before 
the murderous hand could have been stayed ; 
but as the average Boer firmly believes rather 
in the preservation of his own skin than in 
giving way to any sudden burst of patriotic 
feeling, I presume the danger was not very 
great. However, I was considerably relieved 
to notice that General Pole- Care w leaned over 
and said something to one of his Staff, with 
the result that several of our men began taking 
away the rifles and bandoliers from the Dutch- 
men, who were apparently only too glad to get 
rid of them. 
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One fact which struck me rather forcibly was 
that although the British army had marched in 
and taken the stronghold of the Boers, there 
was a greater turn-out of the people, and 
apparently more enthusiasm among those who 
at that moment were proud to proclaim their 
nationality than in any other town we had 
entered. 

Pretoria was rather a surprise to me, as 
I believe it was to most of us. From such 
accounts as we had had of the place, we did not 
expect to see quite so large a town, and one 
with so many modern buildings. While, of 
course, it is not nearly as up-to-date nor as 
metropolitan in appearance as Johannesburg, 
it is, to me, by far the most picturesque town 
that I have as yet seen. Of the buildings the 
Justice Court, a magnificent structure which has 
recently been completed and cost a fabulous 
amount of money, easily ranks first. The 
Government House, directly opposite, and 
across the square, containing both Chambers 
of the Raad and numerous other Govern- 
ment offices, although not quite so new, is 
also an imposing structure. The interiors 
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of both the Chambers are decorated and 
furnished appropriately, and with good taste. 
As you look at the architecture and the 
woodwork, their plain solidity impresses you 
more than anything else, though enough taste 
is displayed here and there to mitigate their air 
of severity. Everything, of course, is quite 
up to the times, and such as might be seen 
in Council Chambers in any modern city. 

Hanging on the walls of the west gallery of 
the upper Raad, and overlooking the seats of 
the members below, are several large oil- 
paintings, the centre one, and largest of all, 
being that of Mr Kruger, which is flanked 
on either side by portraits of his predecessors. 

Unless you are perfectly heartless, it is 
impossible to stand alone in such a place 
without having a certain amount of sympathy 
for the people to whom this country actually 
belonged, and a feeling of resentment against 
the oligarchy and foreign satellites to whom 
\X. practically belonged. 

There are in Pretoria two hotels, the 
Grand and the Transvaal, very good ones for 
this country, the managers of which, immedi- 
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ately on our entry, showed their keen apprecia- 
tion by doubling their rates for accommodation, 
and were much disgusted and chagrined by 
a visit from the genial Provost - Marshal, 
Major Poore, who told them that while we 
appreciated extremely the courtesy and distinc- 
tion on their part of being treated differently 
from their late Dutch and foreign guests, 
we did not consider ourselves above them, 
and therefore could not possibly accept the 
distinction. 

As you ride through the streets of Pretoria, 
especially the residential portion, there is an 
air of comfort and thrift that is very noticeable. 
There are quite a number of well-built and fine 
dwellings with beautifully decorated interiors, 
and not a few lavishly furnished from the art 
centres of Europe, most of them belonging 
either to Government officials or to their 
supporters. Apart from these there are 
innumerable less pretentious homes, but all 
prettily laid out with flowering gardens in 
front. 

Pretoria lies in a little valley formed by the 
Daspoort range on the north, and on the south 
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by the hills on which Schantzkop and Klapper- 
kop forts are built. These forts, as well as 
Wonderboom, commanding the Wonderboom 
Pass through the Magaliesberg range to the 
north, are all built in the most modern military 
style, on well-chosen positions commanding the 
country for miles around on either side. If 
the Boers had chosen to place their big guns 
there, and had had enough men to protect their 
flanks, and, above all, if they had had the other 
necessary characteristic qualities for such an 
undertaking, I think that they might have been 
able to delay our entry for some time, and have 
made it rather uncomfortable for us, to say the 
least. 

A visit to the artillery barracks lying on the 
south-west edge of the town, completely dispels 
any illusions you might have had about the 
innocent Boer peasant who knows nothing 
about military matters. Here there are 
barracks covering, I should imagine, about 
five acres of ground, built of the best pressed 
brick, and laid out on the most scientific 
military plan, with roomy sleeping-quarters 
for the men, armouries, magazines, and 
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Stabling for hundreds of horses, such as any 
gentleman would consider good enough to stand 
his best hunter in. As you look at them, it 
really seems. almost incredible that the Boers 
could have spent many thousands of pounds 
on these forts and military barracks, only to 
abandon them, practically, without firing a shot. 
The buildings are all supplied with every 
modern improvement in the way of water 
supply, sanitary methods, and electric lighting 
from plant within the barracks. 

The officer prisoners of war, before -becoming 
so numerous, were detained for several months 
in the Model School building. A most in- 
teresting souvenir of their enforced residence 
remains, as a masterpiece of the skill and per- 
severance of two of them, in the form of two 
immense maps of the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State, executed with paint on the walls, 
and which have since been varnished over for 
preservation. I regret to say that I am unable 
to give the names of the two officers who did 
this work, which has been greatly admired for 
its accuracy by everybody who has seen it 

The officers' last prison was in a long 
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building constructed of corrugated iron, on the 
northern edge of the town and overlooked by 
the Daspoort range. About a hundred yards 
all round the building there was a cheval de 
frize made of closely interwoven barbed wire, 
which was brilliantly lit by electric light in 
order to prevent any night escapes. To 
officers who had not slept under cover or in 
a bed for months, the interior of this prison 
did not appear at all undesirable, inasmuch 
as their detained comrades had beds and 
bedding, at the head of which a kind of little 
cupboard was provided for holding their odds 
and ends. It certainly did not look either 
uncomfortable or unhealthy, but the prisoners 
say it was very draughty, and when the wind 
was high the dust used to blow through, 
making life a burden. The men had amused 
themselves by attempting to decorate each of 
their quarters, which had the appearance of 
little cubicles, with cuttings from such illus- 
trated papers as they were able to procure 
from time to time. Others, more gifted, had 
drawn pictures of different kinds with coloured 
chalks wherever a convenient board offered a 
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smooth surface. I am told that they fared 
pretty well and had little to complain of, 
excepting the extortionate prices demanded 
for any extras. 

The majority of the privates who were 
prisoners of war were kept in other buildings 
similar to this one at Waterval, about twelve 
miles to the north of Pretoria. The way in 
which these men were treated, packed together 
like sardines, and given poor and insufficient 
food, was a disgrace to a people who daily 
profess to call upon their God for charity and 
sympathy. They have absolutely no excuse ; 
there was not a single town that we came 
into which was better provisioned than Pretoria, 
or whose stores were more fully supplied with 
everything you could require. In strong 
contrast to this stands out the treatment meted 
out by the British to the Boer prisoners, who, 
if they have been sent on an unsought-for sea 
voyage, have been shown every consideration 
possible, and have been better fed and clothed 
probably than they have elsewhere been since 
the war began, and, indeed, better than some 
of them have ever been in their lives ! 
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After the occupation of Bloemfontein most 
people seemed to think that the war was 
practically over, and that it was only a 
question of a few weeks when it would be 
actually concluded. Somewhat the same 
opinion seemed to prevail after the entry of 
Pretoria, although by no means to such a 
pronounced degree. 

About two weeks after the occupation, we 
all rode out some eighteen miles east of 
Pretoria, expecting to witness the grand 
finale^ as a report was then current and 
believed by a good many that General Botha 
had said that if a sufficiently large force 
was sent against him, and he was fairly sur- 
rounded, after a reasonable show of resistance 
he would give in ; in other words, he wanted 
to do so with honour. I might here add 
that this was laughed at by the Dutch, 
who say that even Kruger himself will give 
in before Botha does. A large force was 
sent out, and the Boers, as usual, chose 
some impregnable positions on steep kopjes 
almost like mountains, the result being that 
after a day s fighting they not only did not 
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surrender, but offered a most formidable re- 
sistance to us, and we only succeeded in 
dislodging them after repeated attempts 
which cost us no slight casualties. 

A more disgfusted lot of war correspondents 
were never seen than those who returned 
that night to Pretoria, among them the 
writer, who had carefully armed himself with 
endless plates to photograph General Botha as 
he met Lord Roberts, and the commandoes 
as they piled their arms before the irre- 
sistible ''Tommies." But, alas! he returned 
with a few interesting things on his plates, 
but no Boers, much less General Botha. 

As there were already evidences of the 
breaking up of the cable and picture brigade 
of the war, a good many of whom were 
already making preparations to turn their backs 
on the campaign, a correspondents' dinner 
was held in the Transvaal Hotel on the 
following night. It was purely an unofficial 
affair, and entirely en famille. Some thirty 
representatives of the great journals of the 
Anglo-Saxon world sat down to dinner, 
hatchets were buried under an almost endless 
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ntenUy and rivalry and petty jealousies were 
completely eclipsed by the genial cordiality 
and cameraderie which prevailed. The feast 
closed with original recitations, stories and 
throaty songs, speeches and toasts having 
been unanimously tabooed, with the ex- 
ception of one toast to each of the heads 
of the two great Anglo-Saxon countries. 

It would hardly seem right to close this 
story without some reference to the fair 
sex of the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal, a few of whom I have had the 
opportunity of meeting in the capitals of 
both States. The average Dutch girls 
are not attractive : their figures are usually 
well set, carrying with them more strength 
than grace ; their features are neither pre- 
possessing nor what might be termed ugly ; 
the face rather broad, with somewhat high 
cheek-bones ; the forehead broad, and nose 
fairly well-shaped ; a characterless mouth, 
with lips neither voluptuous nor thin, — the 
saving grace as a rule being expressive 
eyes and a wealth of hair. Their manner, 
though somewhat constrained at first, thaws 
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rapidly on acquaintance. Their education is 
supposed to be complete on their graduating 
from a grade similar to our grammar schools, 
rounded off with some slight musical ac- 
complishments. They are neither dull nor 
bright, and their knowledge of things beyond 
their sight is somewhat vague. As my re- 
marks about the Dutchmen are intended as 
an average, so must these be about the 
women. While there are exceptions among 
the former, so are there among the latter. 
I am only too pleased to state that I have 
had the pleasure of meeting Boer ladies 
who need but the opportunity to obtain that 
culture and graciousness of manner which 
can only be learned in the worlds great 
society, and whose features and personal 
qualifications would attract the most quixotic 
cavalier. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

DEPARTURE FROM THE FRONT 

' I "HE British flag had now been waving 
over the Boer capital more than a 
month, and the war appeared to be far from 
its end. 

Some more or less important engagements 
had taken place to the north-east of Pretoria, 
but it would seem as though Lord Roberts 
desired only to prevent the Boers under 
General Botha and De la Rey from break- 
ing through. Meanwhile, the forces under 
Lord Roberts' immediate command awaited 
with impatient anxiety the co-operation of 
the troops under General Buller, who had by 
this time reached Standerton, 117 miles 
south-east of Pretoria. 

It now became evident that the Boers 

intended to contest the occupation of their 
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country to the last man : more by harassing 
the British in their rear, than by offering any 
stubborn resistance in their front. As this 
kind of warfare might drag on for an in- 
definite period, most of the representatives 
of the Press, and all of the illustrators, began 
to return home. The interest in the war 
from the picture stand-point having ended 
with the occupation of Pretoria, and feeling 
that I had already devoted more than suffi- 
cient time to South Africa, I also determined 
to leave the front and commence my round- 
about way home. 

When I took the picture of Lord Roberts, 
for which he generously afforded me an op- 
portunity, I asked him for a general pass, 
which he very kindly granted. The experi- 
ence of some correspondents, who had been 
subjected to much loss of time and annoy- 
ance as soon as they had gone beyond the 
immediate sphere of Lord Roberts' influence, 
prompted me to make this request 

Bidding farewell to acquaintances in the 
nth Division, many of whom I might call 
friends, and with a hand-shake and **God- 
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speed," I parted from the few correspondents 
who were still somewhat undecided as to 
their future course. The night before I left 
I sat with dear old Barnes, my chum on 
the March, chatting and smoking, smoking 
and chatting, in his room, until dawn began 
to point her finger of gray light across the 
floor. 

Thus, about the middle of July, I turned 
my back on the front, and headed again for 
Johannesburg, where I had determined to 
dispose of my caravan. Looking through 
the field-glass of Time and Distance, I could 
now see that which the greatest telescope, 
Thought, could not reach a month ago — 
home and friends, though indeed the vision 
afforded me was through the reverse end. 
The realisation was a comforting one, al- 
though it was difficult to adjust myself to 
the loneliness of my position, to accustom 
my eyes not to seek the familiar and ever- 
changing signs of moving life. Riding over 
the now forsaken road to the city of gold, 
I must confess that just a shadow of regret 
at leaving the army, a trace of longing to 
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rejoin it, disturbed my thoughts ; but this 
feeling was quickly swept aside by memories 
of what I had gone through, and the relief 
from the mental worry caused by moving 
with an army such as this, which had practi- 
cally cut away from its base of supplies. 

To add to my unsettled feelings, the sun 
set that evening on the combined efforts of 
myself and my servant to get my wagon and 
horses across a dry and sandy drift, the annoy- 
ance of the situation being aggravated by the 
fact that we were only nine miles from our 
destination. The poor animals were so worn 
out by the rough work which they had been 
subjected to, that they were unable to haul the 
wagon up the somewhat steep ascent ; before 
the wagon was emptied, hauled across, and my 
effects carried up and reloaded, night overtook 
us. 

About eight o'clock I approached a farm- 
house, the owner of which I had been told was 
a Colonial. Coming up to the wire fence which 
surrounded what at one time was probably a 
garden, I was suddenly greeted by three dogs 
barking furiously. While endeavouring to 
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cultivate their acquaintance a gruff voice 
called out, ** Who's there?" from a point not 
twenty yards away, though I could see nothing. 
" Friend," I called back. The challenge and 
answer were repeated three times, the former 
each time more threateningly, and the latter 
louder; at the third I distinctly heard the 
click of a firearm being cocked, and thought 
my time had surely come. '' Don't fire," I 
shouted, and walked a step or two forward, at 
which my inhospitable friend also approached. 
"What do you want.*^" he growled. Putting 
on a light air as though I had not noticed the un- 
willingness of his greeting, I replied: " Nothing 
much : I would simply like to obtain water for 
my horses and, if you have no objection, per- 
mission to outspan for the night by your farm- 
buildings." He sized me up and down, and 
then, evidently feeling satisfied that I did not 
intend to ''surround him" (as the Irish 
corporal said), questioned me further as to my 
identity. His growls gradually ceased, like the 
rolling away of distant thunder, and with a 
voice well laden with an apparent over-dose of 
*'dop" brandy, he attempted to explain. He 
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told me that he had had enough visitors to last 
him some time, that on account of his loyalty 
he had suffered at the hands of the Boers, who 
had nearly sacked his place, and latterly from 
the passing troops, who had taken what was 
left, but for which he somewhat reluctantly ad- 
mitted that he had been paid, though doubtless 
not at prices which he deemed his loyalty de- 
served. 

I succeeded in calming his aggressive 
mood to such an extent that he not only pro- 
vided for my animals comfortably and apolo- 
gized at his inability to invite me into his 
house on account of the sickness of his wife, 
but I was almost thunder-struck at his appear- 
ing later, just as I was about to commence my 
evening repast, with a steaming hot dish of 
chicken stew in his hand. Thanking him for 
his kindness, I proceeded to pour out a cupful 
of South African port (?) which I requested 
him to convey to his wife with my compliments. 
The sight of the bottle was evidently too much 
for him, as after thanking me he wanted to 
know how much I would take for the whole of 
its contents, which would do his wife so much 
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good. Not to be outdone, and with a hope, 
probably a vain one, that I might administer 
a moral lesson, I presented him with the 
coveted article. Early the following morning 
I started for Johannesburg, but not before re- 
ceiving some more slight attentions from my 
host, from which I concluded that his wife 
had been considerably benefited by the port 
wine. 

Within a few days I succeeded in disposing 
of my trekking effects at about one-third of 
their original cost. Presenting myself before 
the officer in charge of railway military 
permits, I could not resist the temptation of 
testing my artillery. I first drew up my 
lighter ordnance, in the form of my original 
passes, well covered and supported by my 
masked six-inch ** Robwitzer." The enemy, 
conscious of the range of his gun, i.e. the 
red strap on his collar, looked with disdain on 
my pieces, and with this I would have had to 
retire, but on quickly bringing my big gun into 
action he surrendered unconditionally. 

Providence and De Wet being willing, the 
journey to Bloemfontein was uneventful. For 
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a day and a half I underwent the usual dis- 
comforts, part in trucks, and part in a crowded 
compartment with only such sustenance as I 
could carry with me. 

Feeling that my series of pictures would 
not be complete without having some views of 
Mafeking, I made the wearisome trip by way 
of De Aar to that now historical spot. So far 
as the town is concerned, it is quite evident, 
as everybody doubtless knows, that it was not 
worth the life, suffering, and money that were 
expended on its account, and only weighty 
motives can have impelled the gallant Colonel 
Baden- Powell to bid defiance to the fifteen 
hundred odd ninety-four pound shells which 
were hurled at him by the Boers ; in a word, 
the place consists of a market square and 
straggling zinc-roofed houses around it. But 
you require no guide in Mafeking to locate the 
effect of the Boer guns, as not a single thing 
standing above ground exists which has not 
its souvenir of those trying days. The British 
trenches were a marvel of network, which, if 
put in a straight line, would extend nearly nine 
miles ; but enough, as I have before stated that 
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I only desire to write about that which came' 
under my personal observation. 

A few days more found me again in Cape 
Town, where on opening my trunk at the hotel 
I once again renewed my acquaintance with 
such things as shirts, collars, etc., which I had 
not seen for six months. 

The opportunity of visiting the numerous 
ports at which the steamers of the German East 
African Coast Line call, and also of becoming 
acquainted with the nature of the inhabitants, 
justified the extra time required to make the 
voyage to Europe and then across the 
Continent home. Therefore, determining on 
this course, I immediately sailed for Durban, 
whence the German Liners start. 

Durban is the largest town in the Natal 
Colony ; it boasts a population of about 30,000, 
whites and natives being about equally divided. 
It is a neat town, having several handsome 
buildings, and seems to have more of a metro- 
politan air than any other town in South Africa. 
The Berea, a high bluff, skirting the town on 
the west, thickly wooded with beautiful shady 
trees and semi-tropical foliage, affords charming 
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sites for homes, of which there are many 
nestling cosily at the side of the broad and 
well-kept avenues. 

Having some three weeks before my steamer 
sailed, I made a visit to^ Ladysmith, Spion Kop 
and Colenso. Of these blood-stained fields 
much has been written, and there is little which 
I could add. As you stand on any of these 
positions and try to picture in your mind the 
Herculean struggles of General Buller to force 
the Boers from their impregnable strongholds, 
positions which, if they had been held by drilled 
troops, might have been held indefinitely, you 
can but ask yourself the question, Would any- 
body else have done any better? It seems to 
me that if General BuUer's critics were able 
to stand where I stood, the difficulties presented 
to them would be a silent but forcible answer. 

In closing, I will briefly state that the 
Herzog carried some 650 passengers from 
Delagoa Bay, among whom were several 
Transvaal officials and citizens ; but the greater 
part were soldiers of fortune representing a 
varied mixture of nationalities. They were far 
from enthusiastic about their experiences with 
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the Boers, and seemed very much like men 
who had made an investment which at first 
looked most promising, and then turned out a 
failure ; they seemed ashamed of it, and yet 
tried to justify themselves and the reasons 
which prompted them to take sides in a quarrel 
which did not concern them. 

To the accompaniment of the noise of the 
presses as this book is being published in 
London, where Peace in all her purity reigns 
supreme, the rattle of the rifle is still heard 
in South Africa, where War yet holds hideous 
sway, seventeen months after the commence- 
ment of hostilities. 

Its duration has baffled the firmest believers 
in Britain's valour, as it has surprised the 
greatest optimists of Boer vitality. But the 
end is near at hand ; the present methods are 
but the last struggles of the most stubborn 
foe that Britain has had to contend with 
for many a year — I say last, because the re- 
sources of the Boers must be at the leaking 
point. With thousands of their men prisoners, 
a large number kept where they cannot lend 
help to their comrades, not a few who have 
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given up their life's blood for a cause they 
deemed just, hemmed in from without, 
harassed and pressed on every side, unable 
to filibuster a single rifle or cartridge into 
the country, the guerilla warfare must 
shortly die of exhaustion. What then ? 

Will the British Ministry profit by the 
mistakes of their predecessors ? Will they 
continue in their usual shortsighted policy 
which can only bring ruin? If South Africa 
is to have any future, it will only be brought 
about by absolutely autonomous rule, with 
equal rights to both Briton and Boer, with 
favour to neither. Almost more important 
is it that the men who administer the law 
shall be men of unimpeachable character, 
sound judgment, with a large and sym- 
pathetic understanding of human nature, firm, 
but kind, strict, but generous. When the 
Boer says, " I have done," do not spy upon 
him, and watch with eagerness for his break- 
ing some trivial regulation; trust him, show 
him that you do not think he is without 
honour, and then if he should prove himself 
unworthy of this confidence, make an example 
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of him which will not pass without its lesson 
to others. 

The Boers should be made to understand 
that the reconstruction of the country and 
their own welfare depend as much on their 
own efforts as on those of the British. They 
must not retire to their farms to sulk, but 
must both help and be willing to be helped. 

So tense is the feeling in South Africa, 
that I believe, were it possible for Britain to 
rule the country through an angel from on 
high, years of misunderstanding, and seventeen 
months of warfare, have cut so deep into the 
prejudices of the most narrow-minded people 
on earth, that all we could expect to accomplish 
would be to prevent the wound from fester- 
ing. Therefore, to attain the desired result, 
a truly united South Africa, the greatest 
precaution must be taken ; these prejudices 
must be to a certain extent humoured, and 
the Boer made to see, even though against 
his will, that Britain, after all, is his friend. It 
is only patience, tact and kindness which will 
bring this about. 

How many times have we seen men placed 
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in positions such as those of Provost- Marshal 
and Commandant who were totally unfit for 
the duties they were called upon to carry out : 
positions, the difficulties of which, chiefly on 
account of their simplicity, did not seem to 
be appreciated, much less understood by the 
appointees ! 

Opinion, that to which every man holds a 
sacred right, has been trampled upon, and 
the holder insulted. Is that the way to 
overcome the prejudices of an enemy such 
as the Boer ? A case in point. At the time 
of Mr Steyn s flight from Bloemfontein, the 
Orange Free State railroad officials went with 
him, making their headquarters at Kroonstad. 
Among them was a very respectable young 
Dutchman, with a fair education, who later 
surrendered, and having obtained a pass to 
his home in Bloemfontein, walked the 130 
miles. 

On reporting himself to the Provost- Marshal 
at that place and being questioned, he gave the 
information that he had been employed in the 
Orange Free State Railroad Office ; he was 
asked whether he would take a similar 
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position under the British authorities, to 
which he replied, that while he appreciated 
the offer, his sentiments would not allow him 
to accept it so long as his people were at 
war with Great Britain. Could any answer 
be more dignified, more honourable? What 
a contrast to the reply, that his sentiments 

might be d d ! Fortunately all the officers 

appointed were not of this character, and some 
excellent men, whose patience and kindness 
was much appreciated by the Boers, in a 
measure made up for the failings of others ; 
but one incompetent can undo the good work 
of half-a-dozen good men. 

Kruger's plutocracy has been swept aside. 
It has cost Britain much in sorrow, much in 
treasure. While the word Republic may be 
as distasteful to the British Colonial as it is 
to the Imperialist, it is nevertheless an un- 
doubted fact that the former has a strong 
feeling against interference by the home 
Government with his independence. There- 
fore, it will be well for those who direct 
Britain's affairs in South Africa to heed lest 
a narrow-guaged policy proves to be a broad 
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one leading to the unity of Colonial and 
Dutch, thus erecting a great Republic from 
the ruins of the two conquered territories. 

But let us hope that it may not be so ; that 
Britain and Boer will shake hands over the 
graves of their dead, that the bravery and 
valour of each will help to hasten respect 
and bury hatred. South Africa, so often the 
scene of conflict and death, cries out for 
peace. 

Let the Dutch take a lesson from the Con- 
federates during the Civil War in America, 
who, when they were finally beaten, like 
brave men admitted it, went home and turned 
their swords into ploughshares, and in the 
words of that Free State President whom at 
one time they were proud to honour : " All 
zell recht komen.** 



THE END 
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